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GENERAL  SKETCH. 


The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Virginia,  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  South 
Carolina,  and  west  by  Tennessee.  It  is  included  nearly 
between  the  parallels  34°  and  364°  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  meridians  754°  and  84^°  west  longitude. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  east  to  west  is 
503|-  miles;  its  average  breadth  is  100  miles;  its  extreme 
breadth  is  187|  miles.  Its  area  embraces  52,286  square 
miles,  of  which  48,666  is  land,  and  3,620  is  water. 

Its  topography  may  be  best  conceived  by  picturing  to 
the  mind’s  eve  the  surface  of  the  State  as  a vast  decliv- 
ity, sloping  clown  from  the  summits  of  the  Smoky 
mountains,  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  to  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Smoky  mountains  constitute  a 
part  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  which  here  attains 
its  greatest  height;  the  greatest,  indeed,  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  slope  is 
made  up  of  three  wide  extended  terraces — if  that  term 
may  be  allowed ; the  first  a high  mountain  plateau — 
distinguished  as  the  Western  or  Mountain  Section;  the 
second,  a submontane  plateau,  distinguished  as  the  Mid- 
dle Section,  of  which  the  western  half  is  further  dis- 
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tinguished  as  the  Piedmont  Section ; the  third,  the 
Atlantic  plain,  distinguished  as  the  Low  Country  or 
Eastern  Section,  and  that  part  from  the  head  of  the 
tides  downward  as  the  Tide-water  Section.  From  the 
first  to  the  second  section  there  is  a sharp  descent  through 
a few  miles  only  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  feet; 
from  the  middle  to  the  low  country  a descent  of  about 
two  hundred  feet;  through  the  two  latter,  however, 
there  is  a constant  downward  grade. 

The  State  is  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  first,  the  Blue  Ridge,  a grand  and  lofty  chain,  which, 
conforming  to  the  treucl  of  the  Smoky  mountains  and 
that  of  the  coast  line,  runs  in  a direction  N.  E.  and  S. 
W.  entirely  across  the  State.  The  Brushy  and  the  South 
mountains  are  bold  offshoots  of  this  chain.  The  second, 
the  Occoneeche  and  Uwharrie  mountains,  a range  of 
much  inferior  elevation — whose  rounded  summits  and 
sloping  outlines  present  themselves  in  forms  alike  grace- 
ful and  pleasing — crosses  the  State  in  a parallel  direc- 
tion near  its  centre. 

The  State  is  watered  by  numerous  livers,  many  of 
which  have  their  rise  on  the  flanks  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Those  which  flow  west  empty  into  the  Mississippi, 
breaking  their  way  through  the  Smoky  mountains, 
plunging  headlong  for  miles  through  chasms  from  three 
to  four  thousand  feet  in  depth,  the  walls  of  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet.  Some 
of  these  gloomy  passages  have  seldom  been  explored ; 
no  boat  could  live  in  such  a current,  and  it  is  hard  to 
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find  a foothold  along  the  sides.  Of  those  which  rise  on 
the  eastern  flank  only  one,  the  Roanoke,  reaches  the 
sea  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  The  rest,  following 
the  line  of  the  softest  rock,  meander  first  towards  the 
northeast,  then  sweeping  round  with  bold  curves,  flow 
to  the  sea  through  South  Carolina.  The  principal  rivers 
which  reach  the  sea  within  the  State  limits  take  their 
rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Middle  Sectiou,  and  on 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Occoneeche  range  near  its  north- 
ern termination,  and  of  these  only  one,  the  Cape  Fear, 
flows  directly  into  the  ocean.  Many  of  the  rivers  in 
every  part  of  the  State  are  noble  streams  in  their  middle 
course;  some  of  those  that  flow  into  the  sounds  swell  to 
majestic  proportions,  spreading  out  to  a width  of  from 
three  to  five  miles.  The  eastern  rivers  are  navigable 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

By  reference  to  the  mean  parallels  of  latitude  of  the 
United  States  it  will  be  seen  that  North  Carolina  is  sit- 
uated nearly  midway  of  the  Union;  and  inasmuch  as 
those  States  lie  entirely  within  the  temperate  zone,  it 
follows  that  North  Caroliua  is  situated  upon  the  central 
belt  of  that  zone.  This  position  gives  to  the  State  a 
climate  not  excelled  by  any  iu  the  world.  She  is  exempt 
from  the  extreme  cold  which  pi  re  Vails  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  to  a considerable  extent  from  the  early  frosts 
which  visit  the  States  immediately  north  of  her,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  from  the  torrid  heat  and  malarial  influ- 
ences which  prevail  in  the  States  to  the  south  of  her  on 
the  other.  Other  causes  apart  from  its  position  concur  to 
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produce  this  result.  On  the  west  the  lofty  Appalachian 
chain  interposes  its  mighty  barrier  between  the  bleak 
winds  of  the  northwest  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
State.  On  the  east  the  coast  is  swept  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  meliorating  effect  of  which  is  felt  far  inland. 
From  these  causes  combined  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons  ranges  within  moderate  limits.  The  Spring  comes 
in  with  less  of  those  fickle  variations  which  mark  its 
advent  elsewhere  on  this  continent.  The  Summers  are 
not  oppressive,  even  in  the  low  country,  or  if  so,  for  a 
few  days  only.  But  in  the  Autumn  nature  here  exhibits 
herself  in  the  most  benignant  mood  in  her  most  favored 
zone.  From  the  incoming  of  October  to  the  latter  part 
of  December,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  bright,  sunny  days,  during  which  the  air  is  dry,  crisp 
and  pure — a season  equally  favorable  to  the  ingathering 
of  the  crops  and  to  active  exertion  of  every  kind.  The 
reign  of  Winter  as  respects  cold  and  wet  is  short,  and 
field  labor  is  carried  on  throughout  that  season,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  days  at  a time.  Frost  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  fifteenth  of  October,  and 
sometimes  there  is  not  enough  to  nip  the  tender 
vegetation  until  the  end  of  November.  From  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  seaboard,  ice  rarely  forms  of  a thick- 
ness to  be  gathered  except  in  localities  overhung  and 
deeply  shaded  by  high  southern  bluffs.  When  snow 
falls  it  covers  the  ground  for  only  a few  inches,  and  is 
quickly  dissipated  by  the  sun.  Fogs  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  then  mainly  in  the  form  of  a belt  of  light 
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vapor  marking  the  course  of  the  larger  streams  in  the 
latter  part  of  Summer  and  during  the  Autumn  months. 
The  average  rainfall  throughout  the  State  is  fifty-three 
inches,  which  is  pretty  uniformly  distributed  through 
the  year. 

Prof.  Kerr,  in  his  Geological  Report,  classes  the  cli- 
mate of  the  different  sections  of  North  Carolina  with 
reference  to  their  isothermal  ranges,  as  follows:  “Mid- 
dle and  Eastern  North  Carolina  correspond  to  Middle 
and  Southern  France,  and  Western  North  Carolina  to 
Northern  France  and  Belgium.  And  all  the  climates 
of  Italy,  from  Palermo  to  Milan  and  Venice,  are  repre- 
sented.” 

The  following  tables  computed  by  Prof.  Kerr,  partly 
from  observations  taken  in  all  sections  of  the  State  fora 
term  of  years,  and  partly  from  Blodgett,  will  show  the 
range  and  character  of  the  climate  better  than  any 
description  : 

Mean  annual  temperature  for  the  State 59°  Far. 


“ summer  “ “ “ 75 

“ winter  “ “ “ 43 

“ rainfall  “ “ 45  inches. 

MIDDLE  SECTION. 

Raleigh,  N.  C 60°  76°  44°  48° 

Florence,  Italy  59  75  44  27 


EASTERN  SECTION. 

62°  78°  46° 

61  75  47 


Beaufort,  N.  C.  (on  the  coast) 
Genoa,  Italy 
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Smithville,  N.  C.  (Sea  Coast) 66°  80°  51° 

Mobile,  Ala 66  79  52 

Nicolosi,  Sicily 64  79  51 

WESTERN  SECTION. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  (In  the  Mountains) 54°  71°  38° 

Venice,  Italy 55  73  38 

Bordeaux,  France 57  71  43 


Thus,  he  says,  “it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  climate 
in  the  State  is  the  same  as  that  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  New  York.  The  influence  of  this  circumstance  is 
seen  in  the  wide  range  of  natural  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, from  the  Palmetto  and  Magnolia  grandiflora  to 
the  White  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Balsam  Fir,  and  from 
the  sugar  cane  and  rice  to  Canadian  oats  and  buck- 
wheat.” 

For  a thorough  understanding  it  Avill  be  necessary  to 
take  a survey  of  the  different  sections  more  in  detail. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  divisions  of  the  State  are 
founded  on  natural  and  physical  peculiarities. 


Eastern  Section. 


The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  State  belongs  to  the 
quaternary  system,  with  frequent  exposure  along  the 
rivers,  ravines,  and  ditches  of  the  eocene  and  miocene 
epochs  of  the  tertiary.  It  consists  of  a vast  plain, 
stretching  from  the  sea  coast  into  the  interior  of  the 
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country,  a distance  of  from  one  hundred  to  a hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles.  Traversing  this  section  from 
north  to  south  are  tracts  of  country  which  vary  little 
from  a perfect  level.  The  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad  has  a stretch  of  forty  miles  where  there  is 
neither  curve,  excavation  nor  embankment.  From 
east  to  west  the  surface  rises  by  easy  gradations  at  the 
rate  of  a little  more  than  a foot  to  the  mile.  The  rise, 
however,  is  not  perceptible  to  the  traveler.  But  though 
level  in  parts,  it  is  in  general  relieved  by  slight  undula- 
tions. In  its  extreme  western  part,  in  the  county  of 
Moore,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  above  five  hundred 
feet. 

The  western  boundary  may  be  roughly  defined  by  a 
line  extending  from  the  western  part  of  Warren, 
through  Franklin,  Wake,  Cumberland,  Chatham, 
Moore,  Montgomery  and  Anson.  This  line  marks 
what,  at  an  early  period  of  the  earth’s  history,  was  a 
line  of  sea  beach.  Over  this  whole  section  the  primi- 
tive rocks  are  covered  with  a deep  stratum  of  earth, 
principally  sand.  Along  the  western  border  there  is  a 
broad  belt  of  unequal  width,  but  generally  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  across,  where  granite,  slate  and  other 
rocks  are  sparingly  distributed  : they  are  also  found 
near  water-courses  in  the  interior  of  this  section.  The 
belt  of  primitive  rock  here  mentioned  extends  to  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  from  the  Virginia 
line  to  Goldsboro,  and  from  thence  to  a line  drawn 
through  Averasboro  to  the  South  Carolina  line  about 
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where  the  Pee  Dee  enters  that  State.  From  the  line 
there  indicated  to  the  sea  coast,  not  a stone  of  any  size, 
scarcely  a pebble,  except  at  a few  points,  is  to  be  met 
with.  There  is  a rock  peculiar  to  this  section  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  calcareous  element  of  sea 
shells,  and  the  silicious  matter  of  sand.  It  is  full  of 
cavities— the  prints  of  decomposed  shells — and  is  used 
to  some  extent  as  mill  stones. 

A bed  of  shell  limestone  underlies  this  part  of  the 
State,  cropping  out  at  intervals.  It  forms  a good  lime- 
stone, sufficiently  pure  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  building,  and  iu  quantity  large  enough  to  supply 
a wide  extent  of  country  with  quicklime.  Examples 
of  this  are  found  nine  miles  below  Waynesboro,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Jones,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Onslow,  at  Wilmington,  and  on  the  northwest  branch  of 
the  Cape  Fear  to  a distance  of  forty  miles  above. 

This  section  is  made  up  of  beds  of  clay  and  sand  with 
vast  quantities  of  shells  imbedded  in  them.  The  soil 
varies  in  character  to  the  extent  that  the  one  or  the 
other  predominates;  and  to  the  extent  that  the  shells 
when  intermixed  with  it,  have  undergone  decomposition. 
The  upland  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a sandy  loam,  easily 
accessible  to  the  sun’s  rays,  easily  worked,  and  very  pro- 
ductive iu  the  crops  there  cultivated.  There  are,  how- 
ever, extensive  areas  of  country  where  sand  predomi- 
nates to  such  a degree  that  the  surface  to  a considerable 
depth  is  a bed  of  white  sand.  Yet  this  kind  of  land  is 
the  favorite  habitat  of  the  long-leaf  pine.  When  cleared 
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it  yields  good  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  for  a few  years 
without  manure,  and  always  with  slight  help  from  pro- 
per commercial  fertilizers.  There  are  other  extensive 
areas  where  clay  enters  so  largely  into  the  soil  as  to  form 
a clay  loam.  The  counties  on  the  north  side  of  Albe- 
marle sound — a very  fertile  tract  of  country — are  ex- 
amples of  this  class.  The  alluvial  lands  of  thissection — 
lands  always  in  the  highest  degree  productive  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  elements  of  fertility  are  intimately  in- 
termingled by  having  been  once  suspended  in  water — 
are  of  unusual  extent  and  importance.  The  grain 
grown  there  supplies  food  not  only  for  people  of  other 
parts  of  the  State,  but  large  populations  in  other  States. 
There  are  also  extensive  areas  where  the  shells  of  the 
eocene  era  of  the  tertiary  formation — and  which  have 
been  decomposed  by  time — crop  out  to  the  surface  and 
impart  to  the  soil  a high  degree  of  fertility.  This  is  the 
case  from  t be  eastern  part  of  Jones  county  to  the  Cape 
Fear.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  good  lands  in 
Jones  depends  upon  the  fact  that  this  formation  is  largely 
developed  there.  The  rich  lands  of  Onslow,  and  of 
Rocky  Point,  in  New  Hanover,  owe  their  excellence  to 
the  same  cause.  Another  class  of  land  in  point  of  fer- 
tility equalling  any  in  the  world  is  that  reclaimed  from 
some  of  the  lakes  of  this  section.  To  two  of  these  the 
process  of  drainage  has  been  applied — Lake  Mattamus- 
keet,  and  Lake  Scuppernong  (Phelps).  By  canals  dug 
from  the  lake  to  the  nearest  stream  which  afforded  the 
necessary  fall  a wide  margin  entirely  round  the  lake  has 
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been  brought  into  cultivation.  These  lands  seem  to  be 
absolutely  inexhaustible.  The  cultivation  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a century  has  made  no  change  in  their  produc- 
tive capacity.  To  the  lands  reclaimed  from  the  borders 
of  marshes — so  frequent  near  the  sea  shore — the  same 
remark  may  be  strictly  applied. 

Another  class  of  land  remains  to  be  mentioned  which 
will  be  a resource  of  inestimable  value  in  time,  perhaps 
not  distant.  Bordering  on  the  sea  and  sounds  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  country  designated  as  swamps.  Though 
so-called  they  differ  widely  in  their  characteristic  features 
from  an  ordinary  swamp.  They  are  not  alluvial  tracts, 
neither  are  they  subject  to  overflow.  The  land  covered 
by  many  of  them  lies  for  the  greater  part  quite  low; 
but  this  remark  seldom  applies  wholly  to  any  of  them — 
to  some  does  not  apply  at  all.  On  the  contrary  many 
of  them  occupy  the  divides  or  water  sheds  between  the 
l ivers  and  sounds,  and  are  elevated  many  feet  above  the 
adjacent  rivers  of  which  they  are  the  sources.  These 
latter  are  susceptible  of  drainage,  and  when  reclaimed 
have  every  element  of  the  most  exuberant  and  lasting 
fertility.  Bay  river  swamp,  between  Pamlico  and  Neuse 
rivers,  and  Green  swamp  in  Brunswick  and  Columbus 
counties  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  The  elevation 
of  the  latter  is  forty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  work 
of  drainage  is  simple.  From  the  border  of  the  swamp 
which  is  always  the  highest  land,  the  bottom  slopes  in 
every  direction  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
centre.  A canal  cut  through  this  border  into  the  swamp 
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and  carried  to  some  neighboring  stream,  lays  bare  an  ex- 
tensive belt  along  the  entire  border.  The  aggregate 
territory  in  the  State  known  as  swamp  lands  is  between 
three  and  four  thousand  square  miles.  When  drainage 
shall  be  properly  carried  out  over  this  great  territory — 
a work  which,  on  account  of  the  slight  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  as  compared  with  those  which  they  encoun- 
tered and  overcame,  would  be  deemed  trifling  by  the 
laborious  North  German  and  the  indefatigable  Hollan- 
der— hundreds  of  square  miles  of  land  of  surpassing 
fertility  will  be  added  to  the  area  now  in  cultivation. 

Throughout  this  entire  section  cotton,  corn,  oats,  sor- 
ghum, peas,  potatoes,  especially  sweet  potatoes,  are  the 
staple  crops;  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced with  success.  Upon  the  rich  alluvions  and  the 
reclaimed  lake  and  swamp  lands,  corn,  with  peas  planted 
in  the  intervals  between  the  corn,  forms  the  exclusive 
crop.  Occasionally  on  the  broad  low-grounds  of  the 
Roanoke,  wheat  is  grown  to  a considerable  extent.  In 
the  counties  on  the  north  of  Albemarle  sound  it  is  one 
of  the  staple  crops.  On  the  low-grounds  of  the  lower 
Cape  Fear  rice  has  long  been  the  staple  crop,  and  during 
recent  years  its  culture  has  been  extended  northward 
along  the  low  lying  lands  of  the  rivers  and  sounds.  The 
upland  variety  of  rice  has  been  introduced  within  a few 
years  past  with  entire  success.  The  cultivation  of  jute 
also  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  with  like  suc- 
cess, and  it  only  needs  proper  encouragement  to  be 
grown  to  any  extent.  This  section  is  everywhere  un- 
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derlaid  with  marl — a mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  imbedded 
shells — sufficient  in  quantity,  when  raised  and  applied  to 
the  surface,  to  bring  it  to  a high  pitch  of  fertility  and 
maintain  it  so. 

The  only  metallic  substances  that  have  been  found 
within  this  section  are  some  of  the  ores  of  iron;  the 
bisulphuret,  hydrated  oxide,  and  sulphate,  or  copperas. 

In  the  counties  of  Duplin  and  Sampson  valuable  de- 
posits of  phosphates  have  been  discovered,  which  are 
now  being  mined  and  ground  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
They  are  known  to  exist  in  the  adjoining  counties,  but 
to  what  extent  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  From  the 
similarity  of  the  geological  conditions  throughout  the 
eastern  section,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a systematic  ex- 
ploration there  will  lead  to  further  extensive  discoveries. 

The  use  of  marl,  on  account  of  its  lower  value  in 
comparison  with  its  bulk  and  consequent  cost  of  trans- 
portation, must  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the 
section  in  which  it  is  found.  Phosphates,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  account  of  their  high  fertilizing  power,  admit 
of  transportation  to  any  distance,  and  may  be  used  any- 
where. 

Dr.  Emmons  remarks:  “The  swamp  soils  of  North 
Carolina  show  a greater  capacity  for  endurance  than  the 
prairie  soils  of  Illinois,  notwithstanding  the  annual  crops 
are  somewhat  less  per  acre;  and  on  the  score  of  location 
we  are  unable  to  see  that  the  Illinois  soils  have  the  pre- 
ference. Nor,  as  regards  health,  are  our  swamp  soils 
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more  subject  to  malaria  than  the  country  of  the  prairies.” 
He  refers  to  the  remarkable  fact  that,  “persons  live  and 
labor  in  swamps  with  impunity  or  freedom  from  dis- 
ease.” This  statement  is  fully  sustained  by  the  reports 
of  our  engineei's  who  have  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  in  that  section. 

The  swamps,  in  their  natural  state,  atford  abundant 
pasturage.  They  are  covered  by  a dense  growth  of  reeds, 
which  supply  excellent  food  for  cattle  winter  and  sum- 
mer. 

That  eminent  agriculturist,  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin,  of 
Virginia,  who  studied  this  section  of  the  State  with  care, 
expressed  a high  appreciation  of  the  tide-water  region 
for  the  cultivation  of  grasses.  He  said:  “There  is  no 
better  country  for  grasses  east  of  the  mountains.  In 
small  lots  I saw  dry  meadows  of  orchard  grass  and  clover 
that  would  have  been  deemed  good  in  the  best  grass  dis- 
tricts.” It  is  evident  from  the  humid  character  of  the 
climate  in  that  region,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  heats 
of  summer  are  tempered  by  sea-breezes,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  ocean,  that  the  conditions  are  such  as 
to  favor  the  growth  of  this  family  of  plants. 

Among  the  resources  for  future  use  ulong  the  seaboard 
country,  peat  is  entitled  to  a prominent  place.  It  exists 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area,  and  to  the  depth 
of  many  feet.  At  no  distant  day  it  will  be  extensively 
used  both  as  a fuel  and  fertilizer. 

If  the  indications  of  nature  are  to  be  relied  on,  North 
Carolina  was  plainly  marked  out  as  the  land  for  vine- 
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yards.  In  the  sober  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Amadas 
and  Barlowe,  made  in  1584,  to  North  Carolina,  then  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  the  author  tells  us:  “We  viewed 
the  land  about  11s,  being,  where  we  first  landed,  very 
sandy  and  low  towards  the  water  side,  but  so  full  of 
grapes  as  the  very  beating  and  surge  of  the  sea  over- 
flowed them,  of  which  we  found  such  plenty  as  well 
there  as  in  all  places  else,  both  on  the  sand  and  on  the 
green  soil,  on  the  hills  as  in  the  plains,  as  well  on  every 
little  shrub  as  also  climbing  towards  the  tops  of  high 
cedars,  that  I think  in  all  the  world  the  like  abundance 
is  not  to  be  found;  and  myself  having  seen  those  parts 
of  Europe  that  most  abound,  find  such  difference  as  were 
incredible  to  be  written.”  Upon  the  visit  of  the  voy- 
agers to  the  house  of  the  Indian  King,  on  Roanoke 
Island,  wine  was  set  before  them  by  his  wife.  It  is  fur- 
ther mentioned  that,  “while  the  grape  lasteth,  they' (the 
Indians)  drink  wine;”  they  had  not  learned  the  art  of 
preserving  it.  Harriot,  a distinguished  man  in  an  age 
of  distinguished  men,  of  whom  it  was  justly  said  that 
he  cultivated  all  sciences  and  excelled  in  all,  visited  the 
same  coast  in  1586,  where  he  was  struck  with  the  abun- 
dance of  grape  vines,  and  he  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  wine  might  be  made  one  of  the  future  staples 
of  the  State.  “Were  they,”  he  writes,  “planted  and 
husbanded  as  they  ought,  a principal  commodity  of  wines 
might  be  raised.”  This  State  has  proved  to  be  far  richer 
in  this  respect  than  it  is  probable  even  he  suspected. 
Grape  vines  were  found  in  equal  profusion  in  the  origi- 
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nal  forest  throughout  the  State.  They  often  interlaced 
the  trees  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  a serious  im- 
pediment to  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  forest,  catch- 
ing and  suspending  the  trees  as  they  were  felled.  At 
this  day,  if  a tract  of  forest  is  enclosed,  and  cattle  of 
every  kind  excluded,  they  spring  up  spontaneously  and 
thickly  over  the  land.  Some  of  the  finest  wine  grapes 
of  the  United  States,  the  Scuppernong,  the  Catawba  and 
the  Lincoln,  are  native  to  this  State.  But  it  was  long 
before  the  bounty  of  nature  in  this  regard  was  improved. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  was  set- 
tled almost  wholly  by  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  It  was 
planted  here  and  there  to  yield  grapes  for  table  use ; but 
it  was  not  until  within  thirty  years  that  a vineyard  was 
known  in  the  State.  Within  that  period  several  of  large 
aud  a great  number  of  small  extent  have  been  planted. 
Grapes  in  season  are  abundantly  supplied  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  shipped  in  hundreds  ot  tons.  I he 
wines  of  the  established  vineyards  are  held  in  high  and 
just  repute. 

All  the  cultivated  fruits  and  berries  grow  here  in  great 
perfection  with  the  exception  of  the  apple.  This,  though 
bv  no  means  an  inferior  fruit,  is  yet  not  equal  iu  size  and 
flavor  to  that  of  the  Middle  and  Western  sections. 
Among  the  swamps  the  cranberry  is  found  in  profusion. 
The  melons  are  of  every  variety  and  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence. 
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An  industry  peculiar  to  this  section  is  what  is  known 
as  the  “trucking  business.”  It  consists  in  rearing  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  Northern  markets.  The  principal 
centres  are  Goldsboro  and  Newbern;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  and  Eden- 
ton  Railroad  will  become  successful  competitors  for  this 
business.  The  essentials  for  success  are  found  there — 
a fertile  soil  and  quick  transportation. 

Each  section  of  the  State  embraces  a great  number  of 
trees,  largely  used  in  building  and  the  domestic  arts,  not 
mentioned  here;  only  those  are  here  mentioned  the  tim- 
bers of  which  are  exported  beyond  the  State,  or  which 
have  become  the  subject  of  extensive  home  industries. 
For  a complete  list  of  the  timber  trees  of  each  section, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  on  a subsequent  page. 
Some  of  them  are  known  by  different  names ; the  botan- 
ical  name  is  therefore  added  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation. The  trees  used  for  shade  and  for  the  adornment 
of  pleasure  grounds  are  omitted  altogether. 

In  speaking  of  the  timber  trees  of  this  section,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  long-leaf  pine  ( Finns  australis).  It 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees.  Apart  from  its  pro- 
ducts— turpentine,  tar,  rosin  and  the  spirits  distilled  from 
the  turpentine — its  uses  in  civil  and  naval  architecture 
defy  enumeration.  The  timber  and  its  products  were 
long,  and  are  to-day,  among  the  chief  articles  of  export 
from  this  State.  It  alone  has  brought,  and  now  brings, 
ships  from  every  port  of  the  world  to  Wilmington,  the 
chief  seaport  town  of  the  State.  Considerable  inroads 
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have  been  made  upon  these  forests  contiguous  to  railroads 
and  navigable  streams.  A vast  reserve,  however,  remains 
for  the  use  of  future  generations;  it  still  covers  a wide 
area  in  this  section. 

The  cypress,  ( Taxodium  distichum ),  is  uext  in  impor- 
tance. It  is  found  everywhere  in  the  swamps  of  the  eastern 
part  of  this  section.  The  axe  has  been  diligently  plied 
in  the  cypress  forest  for  three-quarters  of  a century  or 
more;  its  timber  being  among  the  most  valuable  for  the 
frame  and  woodwork  of  houses,  for  shingles,  for  fencing 
and  for  water-pipes.  Yet  the  margins  of  the  swamps 
only  have  been  cleared.  Beyond  this  margin  is  an 
immense  forest  of  these  trees  which  has  been  scarcely 
encroached  upon.  Its  height  is  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  with  a circumference  above  its  swollen  base  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet — often  much  larger. 

The  white  cedar  ( Cupressus  thyoides),  commonly  called 
juniper,  is  also  abundant  in  the  swamps.  For  the  many 
uses  to  which  the  timber  of  this  tree  is  applied,  as  for 
building,  for  water  vessels,  &c.,  these  forests  have  been 
as  much  cut  into,  and  for  as  long  a time,  as  that  of  the 
cypress;  but  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  tree  is 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  a diameter  of  two 
to  three  feet. 

The  live  oak  ( Quercus  virens),  so  highly  prized  for 
ship  building,  is  found  all  along  our  coast,  though  most 
abundant  from  Hatteras  southward.  It  is  commonly 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  one  to  two  feet  through  the 
trunk. 
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Besides  the  present  existing  forest  there  are  over 
large  areas  of  the  swamp  lands,  several  successive  gen- 
erations of  buried  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  in  good 
preservation,  ready  to  be  exhumed  when  the  growth  now 
standing  shall  have  been  exhausted.  These  buried 
trunks  of  trees  will  in  time  be  utilized  here  as  they  have 
been  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

The  main-land  terminates  not  at  the  sea,  but  at  large 
bodies  of  water  termed  sounds.  These  sounds  answer 
very  slightly  to  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  employed 
by  geographers.  As  employed  by  them  the  word  sound 
designates  a strait  between  the  main-land  and  au  isle,  or 
a strait  connecting  two  seas,  or  connecting  a sea  or  lake 
with  the  oeean.  These  sounds  are  properly  narrow  seas. 
They  are  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a barrier  of  sand 
called  “The  Banks,”  which  stretches  along  the  whole 
coast,  except  at  Beaufort  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear.  Between  these  sounds  and  the  ocean  are  a few 
narrow  passes  termed  inlets. 

The  largest  of  these  sounds  are  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle; the  former  about  seventy-five  miles  long,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  wide;  the  latter  in  length 
about  fifty,  and  in  breadth  from  five  to  fifteen  miles. 
These  sounds  abound  in  fish  of  the  finest  varieties,  but 
the  principal  fishing  stations  are  in  Albemarle  sound. 
The  volume  of  water  poured  in  at  the  head  of  this  sound 
by  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers  renders  its  waters 
fresh,  except  at  its  eastern  limit.  Here  the  migratory 
fishes — especially  the  herring,  shad  and  rock  (bass) — 
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repair  at  the  spawning  season  in  such  numbers  as  to  rank 
it  among  the  best  fishing  grounds  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  business  is  conducted  with  an  enterprise,  system  and 
outlay  of  capital  proportioned  to  its  magnitude.  The 
seines  are  from  a mile  to  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  and 
are  carried  out  and  drawn  in  by  steam  power.  From 
eighty  to  a hundred  thousand  and  sometimes  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  and  more  are  caught  at  a single  haul. 
The  shad  and  rock  are  packed  in  ice  and  exported  to 
the  Northern  cities.  The  herring  are  cured  in  salt  and 
stored  in  barrels  for  the  home  and  distant  markets. 
Along  the  southern  coast  of  the  State  other  varieties  of 
fish  are  taken  in  great  quantities.  The  mackerel,  the 
mullet,  the  sheepshead,  the  trout,  the  blue  fish  and  pig 
fish  are  among  those  most  esteemed  for  their  flavor.  All 
kinds  of  shell  fish  are  abundant  and  fine. 

The  sounds  are  the  resort  also  of  vast  quantities  of 
water  fowl,  notably  ducks  and  geese;  but  it  is  in  Curri- 
tuck sound  that  they  are  found  in  greatest  quantity. 
A number  of  small  islands  dot  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  eastern  side  of  this  sound,  where  the  wild  celery  and 
many  kinds  of  grasses  flourish  in  profusion.  These  are 
the  favorite  haunts  of  the  mallard,  red-head  and  canvas- 
back  ducks.  They  frequent  these  island  and  shallow 
waters  in  incredible  numbers.  When  feeding  they  cover 
this  part  of  the  sound  for  miles;  when  they  take  wing 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a vast  black  cloud. 
Hunting  these  fowls  (which  command  a high  price) 
gives  profitable  employment  to  many  people.  This 
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region  is  the  paradise  of  the  amateur  sportsman,  and 
elubs  of  Northern  gentlemen  have  lodges  there,  to  which 
they  regularly  repair  at  the  proper  season  for  hunting. 

The  inlets  connecting  the  sounds  with  the  ocean  have 
shifted  very  much  since  the  country  was  first  settled. 
Some  that  were  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
size  have  closed ; and  those  that  remain  are  navigable 
for  vessels  of  slight  burden  only.  The  effects  of  these 
changes  operated  formerly  as  a great  restriction  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  northern  half  of  our  coast.  These 
obstructions  have  at  length  given  way  before  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  the  progress  of  invention.  A canal  now 
connects  the  waters  of  Albemarle  sound  with  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  steamers  ply  to  every  point  from  Newbern  to 
Norfolk.  This  region  of  country,  though  once  locked 
up,  is  now  fully  laid  open  to  commerce;  few  indeed  pos- 
sess such  ample  facilities  for  transportation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  line  of  steamers  there  is  another  by  the 
Chowan  and  Blackwater  rivers,  connecting  with  the  Sea- 
board and  Norfolk  railroad.  Lastly,  a line  of  railway 
has  been  constructed  from  Edenton  to  Norfolk. 

The  Banks,  as  has  been  said,  girdle  the  whole  coast  of 
the  State,  a distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles. 
Though  they  shoot  out  from  the  northern  extremity  as 
a long  narrow  peninsula,  they  are  broken  in  their  course 
into  a number  of  islands.  They  vary  in  breadth  from 
one  hundred  yards  to  two  miles,  and  in  height  from  a 
few  feet  above  the  tide-level  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 
Consisting  as  they  do  of  pure  sand,  there  is  little  culti- 
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vation  of  any  sort.  A few  stunted  trees  are  scattered 
over  the  more  elevated  parts,  and  occasionally,  as  at  a 
point  a few  miles  north  of  Nag’s  Head,  there  are  for- 
ests of  long-leaf  pine  covering  hundreds  of  acres  that 
compare  in  size  and  height  with  any  on  the  main-land. 
The  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  is  generally  derived 
from  fishing,  in  which  they  are  bold  and  expert.  They 
do  not  shrink  from  an  encounter  with  the  whale.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  State  its  coast  was  noted  as  one 
of  the  resorts  of  the  whale.  Lawson,  who  lived  many 
years  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  says:  “ Whales  are  very  numerous  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina.”  A few  still  visit  it,  and 
a season  rarely  passes  without  one  or  more  being  har- 
pooned by  the  fishermen  of  Shackleford’s  Banks. 

The  possessions  of  these  islanders  consist  mainly  of 
flocks  and  herds.  Some  proprietors  own  several  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep  and  large  numbers  of  horned  cattle. 
Many  own  large  herds  of  horses  which  roam  the  sands 
in  a state  almost  as  wild  as  on  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
The  latter  receive  little  attention  from  the  owners  except 
at  the  “penning  season,”  when  they  are  driven  together 
and  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  proprietor.  Like 
the  other  animals  they  forage  at  will  upon  the  coarse 
though  abundant  grasses  of  the  salt  marshes.  It  is  a 
breed  of  great  spirit  and  bottom.  Many  of  them  are 
finely  formed,  and  on  account  of  their  docility  wiieu 
well  broken,  and  their  powers  of  endurance,  high  prices 
are  paid  for  them. 
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Formerly,  when  commerce  was  carried  on  exclusively 
in  sailing  vessels,  this  coast  was  justly  dreaded,  for  ship- 
wrecks were  frequent.  Large  profits  were  then  occa- 
sionally realized  by  these  islanders,  though  at  great  per- 
sonal risk,  in  the  way  of  salvage  on  goods  rescued  from 
the  sea.  But  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels,  and  the 
establishment  of  signal  stations,  have  rendered  naviga- 
tion so  safe  that  a shipwreck  is  rarely  heard  of. 


Middle  and  Piedmont  Section. 


The  Middle  Section  extends  from  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  tertiary  formation  or  Eastern  Section  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  the  western  half  of  which,  as 
already  said,  is  distinguished  as  the  Piedmont  Section. 
It  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  of  the  State. 

In  passing  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Middle  Section 
there  is  a marked  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  in  its  natural  and  cultivated  productions,  and  in 
other  respects.  The  great  Atlantic  plain  is  left  behind, 
which,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of  its  surface,  par- 
takes of  monotony,  even  where  most  fertile.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  endless  succession  of  hills  and  dales.  Every 
step  brings  to  view  some  new  charm  in  the  landscape — 
some  new  arrangement  of  the  rounded  hills,  some  new 
grouping  of  the  tracts  of  forest  which  still  cover  so  large  a 
part  of  the  country.  The  hills,  indeed,  in  their  gracefully 
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curving  outlines,  present  lines  of  beauty  with  which  the 
eye  of  taste  is  never  satiated.  These  are  attractions 
which  depend  upon  permanent  features  of  the  landscape, 
and  which,  though  infinitely  heightened  in  their  effects 
by  the  verdure  of  Spring  and  Summer,  arc  only  brought 
into  fuller  relief  by  the  nakedness  of  Winter.  The  vari- 
ations of  surface,  though  less  defined  at  first,  become 
more  marked  towards  the  west,  aud  towards  the  Blue 
Ridge  the  country  assumes  a bold  and  even  rugged 
aspect. 

The  long-leaf  pine,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Eastern  Sec- 
tion disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  all  that  range  of  for- 
est growth  for  which  the  State  is  so  noted — a range  in 
which  there  is  scarce  a tree  that  belongs  to  the  temper- 
ate zone  proper  that  is  not  only  found,  but  found  in 
abundance.  If  the  two  sections  are  viewed  at  the  season 
when  the  crops  are  growing,  the  contrast  is  striking. 
Along  with  the  long-leaf  pine,  the  cotton  crop,  except 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  border,  has  nearly  disap- 
peared also.  Wheat,  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  buckwheat, 
barley  and  tobacco  occupy  the  cultivated  fields.  In  the 
Eastern  Section  hay  and  pasture  crops  have  not  been 
enough  cultivated  to  impart  any  distinguishing  aspect  to 
the  country.  In  the  Middle  Section  clover  and  other 
grasses  clothe  the  hills  more  or  less;  the  larger  bottoms 
are  laid  down  in  meadows;  and  commonly  the  narrow 
flats  between  the  hills,  made  by  the  little  branches  or 
rivulets,  are  sown  in  grass  and  present  belts  of  richest 
verdure.  The  change  is  seen  in  the  streams:  thoseofthe 
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low-land  are  dyed  to  a sable  hue  by  decaying  vegetation 
with  which  the  soil  there  is  charged;  those  of  this  section 
are  as  clear  and  pure  as  they  flowed  from  their  fountains, 
mirroring  in  their  pools  and  longer  reaches  every  object 
on  their  banks.  A difference  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
is  felt  in  the  air  of  the  two  sections.  That  of  the  low- 
lands, though  kindly  and  not  unhealthy,  disposes  some- 
what to  lassitude  and  inaction  at  particular  seasons;  that 
of  this  section  is  invigorating  and  wholesome  (being 
kept  in  perpetual  motion  at  that  season  by  gentle  gales), 
and  favors  active  exertion. 

The  hand  of  improvement  is  more  visible  in  this  than 
in  any  section  in  the  State.  This.is  chiefly  due  to  two 
causes:  1st,  Agriculture  here  was  less  dependent  upon 
slave  labor  than  in  the  Eastern  Section.  The  number 
of  slaves  was  less,  and  in  many  communities  within  its 
limits — as  those  made  up  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers — there  were  none.  Hence  agricultural  indus- 
tries which  were  prostrated  there  by  the  shock  of  the 
civil  war — a shock  from  which  it  did  not  recover  before 
years  had  elapsed — here  sustained  only  a partial  dis- 
turbance, and  that  for  no  long  period. 

2d.  No  part  of  this  section  was  occupied  for  any 
length  of  time  by  hostile  troops,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  its  means  of  subsistence  were  comparatively  un- 
drained. A basis  was  left  for  the  resumption  of  indus- 
tries. To  this  is  to  be  added  another  advantage,  the 
facility  with  which  lands  of  the  best  class  could  be 
rented  after  the  break  up  of  the  old  plantation  system. 
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All  the  large  proprietors  after  the  loss  of  their  slaves 
had  more  land  than  they  could  cultivate;  the  only  use 
they  could  make  of  it  was  to  let  it  to  rent.  To  young 
and  energetic  men  a golden  opportunity  was  thus  offered. 
They  went  to  work  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  redeem 
the  time  lost  during  their  service  in  the  army,  and  by 
the  hope  of  acquiring  lands  of  their  own.  But  every 
one  had  lost  heavily;  the  impulse  to  repair  those  losses 
was  universal;  labor,  from  the  predominance  of  the 
white  race  here,  was  not  greatly  inadequate  to  the 
demand;  hence  every  kind  of  business  was  pressed  on 
with  spirit  and  zeal.  The  effect  in  a few  years  was  to 
obliterate  all  the  deeper  traces  of  the  war;  then  the  work 
of  improvement  began,  and  has  been  steadily  carried  on. 
This  section  is  now  dotted  over  with  thriving  villages 
and  towns.  The  homes  everywhere  indicate  a high 
degree  of  thrift  and  comfort;  an  unusual  proportion  are 
built  in  modern  style  and  tastefully  painted.  Nestled 
amidst  yards  and  gardens,  euciosed  with  neat  painted 
palings,  flanked  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  in  which  a 
space  is  generally  allotted  to  choice  grape  vines,  they 
give  abundant  proof  of  ease,  plenty,  and,  in  many 
instances,  of  no  small  degree  of  luxury. 

Xu  this  section  nature  has  distributed  her  blessings 
with  a bounteous  hand.  Its  salubrity,  the  variety  and 
value  of  its  productions,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  manu- 
facturing facilities,  mark  it  out  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  abodes  for  man,  and  a future  centre  of  great 
wealth  and  population.  Nowhere  do  the  conditions 
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which  are  friendly  to  health,  to  the  finest  physical 
development,  to  the  successful  exertion  of  industries  of 
every  kind,  and  to  rational  enjoyment,  exist  in  greater 
abundance  than  here.  Those  bounties  are  visible  only 
in  part.  The  earth  is  stored  with  coal,  iron,  gold  and 
other  metals,  ores  and  minerals.  Explorations  have 
demonstrated  that  these  exist  in  such  quantity  that 
localities  in  this  section  will  become  the  seats  of  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries  on  a large  scale  when 
population  and  capital  shall  favor  their  full  develop- 
ment. 

Of  the  extent  of  these  ores,  metals  and  minerals  full 
information  will  be  given  hereafter  in  the  Hand-Book. 

The  descent  of  the  slope  formed  by  the  surface  of  the 
State  is  greatest  in  this  section;  through  its  entire  extent, 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet.  The  rivers 
in  their  eastward  flow  down  this  descent  make  their  way 
with  a lively  current  varied  with  long  reaches  of  com- 
paratively tranquil  water.  Oftentimes  they  force  their 
way  through  huge  barriers  of  primitive  rock  and  there 
occur  rapids  and  falls  which  afford  the  finest  water 
powers. 

The  force  developed  by  the  fall  of  these  rivers  in 
their  course  to  the  sea  aggregates — according  to  Prof. 
Kerr,  late  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina — more 
than  three  million  horse-powers ; an  amount  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  steam  engines  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

These*have  been  utilized  to  some  extent  by  the  erec- 
tion of  grist  and  flouring  mills  in  every  neighborhood, 
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and  cotton  and  woollen  mills  on  some  of  the  rivers. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  cotton  mdls 
has  largely  increased.  Those  erected  lately  are  spacious 
buildings,  and  equipped  with  the  best  machinery. 
Within  the  same  period  all  or  nearly  all  ot  the  oldei 
ones  have  been  enlarged,  and  new  machinery  put  in. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when  this  branch  of  industry  will 
attain  a great  development  here.  In  no  other  form 
have  investments  paid  heavier  dividends.  The  fact 
begins  to  be  more  and  more  recognized  that  within  the 
cotton  States  there  are  advantages  for  the  manufacture 
of  that  staple  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  the 
cotton  is  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  prime 
cost  of  the  material  is  therefore  less.  W ages  are  less 
here  than  in  the  Northern  States,  and  a lower  late  of 
wages  here  affords  a more  comfortable  living  than  a 
higher  rate  there;  for  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheapei, 
and  less  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel  are  required.  Less 
fuel,  too,  is  required  for  heating  the  mill  in  Winter. 
The  laborer  can  make  substantial  additions  to  his  means 
of  subsistence  from  his  garden,  which  is  always  allotted 
here  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Here  there  is  no 
obstruction  to  machinery  from  ice  in  Winter,  and  no 
greater  suspension  of  work  from  drought  in  Summer; 
for  our  rivers  are  as  long  as  those  ot  INew  England  and 
have  as  many  tributaries.  The  original  cost  of  the  site 
and  of  the  building  here  is  very  much  less  than  the 
same  cost  there.  The  force  ot  these  l’easons  cannot  be 
long  resisted. 
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Woollen  mills  also  have  been  established  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  though  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  the  success  which  has  attended  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  cannot  fail  to  invite  investments 
in  this  direction.  Sheep  husbandry  cannot  be  said  to 
have  made  even  a beginning  iu  this  State.  Sheep  are  a 
part  of  the  domestic  animals  on  every  farm,  but  are 
reared  for  domestic  supplies  of  meat  and  wool;  the  sur- 
plus only  is  sold.  Yet  the  supply  of  wool  would  suffice 
for  scores  of  such  factories  as  are  here.  No  pursuit 
would  pay  better  than  sheep  husbandry  in  this  State. 
The  natural  pasturage  of  the  Mountain  Section  cannot 
be  surpassed,  particularly  in  the  north  western  part  of  the 
State.  Some  of  the  most  valued  cultivated  grasses  are 
indigenous  there,  and  all  flourish  with  the  greatest  lux- 
uriance. The  quality  of  the  goods  turned  out  from  the 
woollen  mills  of  Salem,  Bethania  and  Elkin  show  that 
the  wool  is  adapted  to  the  finest  fabrics. 

The  wide  range  of  the  forest  trees  of  North  Carolina 
long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  botanists.  It  in- 
cludes all  those  employed  in  the  useful  and  many  of 
those  employed  iu  the  ornamental  arts.  Indeed,  nearly 
all  the  species  found  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  found  in  North  Carolina.  Her 
wealth  in  this  respect  will  be  appreciated  when  the  fact 
mentioned  by  that  eminent  botanist,  Dr.  Curtis,  is 
brought  to  mind,  that  there  are  more  species  of  oaks  in 
North  Carolina  than  in  all  of  the  States  north  of  it,  and 
only  one  less  than  in  all  of  the  Southern  States  east  of 
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the  Mississippi.  For  the  range  of  tier  forests  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  lists  embraced  in  the  Hand-Book.  I hose 
only  are  referred  to  here  the  timber  of  which,  or  their 
manufactured  products,  are  exported  from  this  section. 

Of  these  the  white  oak  ( Quercus  alba ) is  the  most 
prominent,  as  being  in  most  general  use  and  most  ex- 
tensively serviceable.  It  is  found  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains,  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  Middle  Sec- 
tion. It  is  valuable  for  frame  houses,  for  mills  and 
dams,  vehicles,  agricultural  implements,  cooper’s  ware, 
ship  building,  and  for  all  purposes  where  strength  and 
durability  are  required.  Tanners  prefer  the  bark  of 
this  species  of  oak  for  preparing  leather  for  saddles  and 
other  similar  objects.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy 
or  eightv  feet,  with  a diameter  of  two  to  three  feet. 

The  white,  hickory  ( Cary  a tomentosa ),  too,  is  found  in 
the  forests  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains;  but  that  ot 
the  Middle  Section  for  weight,  tenacity,  strength,  aud 
for  its  capacity  for  receiving  a high  polish,  is  pronounced 
by  experts  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  world.  It  is 
used  for  mill  cogs,  screws  of  presses,  handspikes,  cap- 
stan bars,  bows,  hoops,  spokes  and  handles  of  tools. 
There  are  large  establishments  here  for  the  manufacture 
of  spokes,  rims  and  handles,  which  are  sent  everywhere. 
The  mature  tree  is  about  sixty  feet  high  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter. 

The  white  a-sh  ( Fraxinus  Americana ) is  found  in  both 
the  Mountain  and  Middle  Sections,  but  is  manufactured 
for  exportation  chiefly  in  the  latter.  It  furnishes  the 
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common  timber  used  in  light  carriages,  for  the  shafts, 
frames,  and  parts  of  the  wheels.  Flat  hoops,  boxes, 
and  the  handles  of  many  instruments  are  made  of  it. 
It  is  the  only  material  of  oars,  blocks  of  pul  lies,  cleats, 
and  similar  naval  implements,  in  places  where  it  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  two  to 
three  feet  through. 

The  elm  ( Ulmus  Americana),  is  found  in  each  section, 
though  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle.  For  ship  blocks 
it  is  of  the  highest  value;  for  hubs  of  wagon  wheels  it 
is  preferred  to  any  timber.  It  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  through. 

The  maple  (Acer  saccharinum),  is  found  throughout 
the  State,  but  from  its  superior  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, the  timber  is  chiefly  obtained  in  this  section.  The 
wood  in  old  trunks  is  full  of  minute  irregularities,  like 
knots.  These,  if  cut  in  one  direction,  exhibit  a spotted 
surface,  to  which  the  name  of  bird’s  eye  maple  is  given; 
while  if  cut  in  another  direction,  they  produce  a wavy 
or  shaded  surface,  called  curly  maple.  It  is  used  in 
cabinet  work,  particularly  inlaying  mahogany.  The 
tree  attains  a height  of  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  a diame- 
ter of  two  to  three  feet. 

The  beech  (Fagus  ferruginea),  is  common  here,  and 
grows  luxuriantly;  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  Moun- 
tain Section,  and  will  be  reserved  for  particular  notice 
under  that  head. 

The  tulip  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  tree,  or  poplar — 
the  wood  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  fori  carving 
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and  ornamental  work,  for  some  kinds  of  furniture,  and 
for  coach  panels — is  native  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  but 
is  not  so  common  in  the  lower  section  as  the  otheis.  It 
is  mentioned  here  because  its  lumber  is  chief!}  cut  and 
prepared  in  this  section.  It  will  claim  consideration 
again  under  the  head  of  Mountain  Section. 

The  persimmon  (Diospyros  Virginiana),  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  State;  but  it  is  here  only  that  it  is  ob- 
tained to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  employed  foi 
screws  and  many  other  implements.  It  is  usually  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  with  a diameter  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches. 

The  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra),  is  most  abundant  in 
this  sectiou.  It  is  used  for  furniture,  for  gun-stocks, 
for  hubs,  and  in  house  and  ship  building.  It  is  a ma- 
jestic tree,  and  grows  to  exceptional  size  in  the  Moun- 
tain Section,  under  which  head  it  will  be  referred  to 
again. 

The  yellow  pine  (Pinus  mitis),  is  sparingly  found  in 
the  Eastern  Section,  but  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  upland  forest  through  the  Middle  and 
Mountain  Sections.  Its  uses  are  so  familiar  and  univer- 
sal as  to  need  no  enumeration.  It  is  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  hicrh.  with  a circumference  of  four  or  five,  and  even 
six  feet. 

The  mulberry  {Morus  rubra ) tree,  though  not  valued 
for  its  timber,  is  so  important  in  another  respect  as  to 
deserve  mention.  It  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but 
is  least  abundant  in  the  lower  section.  In  the  Middle 
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Section  it  occurs  so  commonly  that  nature  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  broadest  foundation  for  the  cultivation 
of  silk  there. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  list,  but  it  will  serve  to  give 
a clearer  idea  of  the  timber  resources  of  this  section. 
But,  though  the  materials  for  this  branch  of  manufac- 
turing abound  here,  a beginning  only  has  been  made. 
There  are  establishments  for  making  wagons  and  pleas- 
ure vehicles,  excellent  both  for  material  and  workman- 
ship; but  great  numbers  of  these  are  still  brought  in 
from  other  States.  One  branch  of  wood  manufacture  is 
prosecuted  here  with  spirit  and  success — that  of  spokes 
and  rims  for  carriages,  and  bobbins  and  similar  imple- 
ments used  with  the  machinery  of  cotton  and  woollen 
mills.  These  are  sent  off  in  great  quantities  to  distant 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Europe  and  Australia. 

The  branch  of  manufacture  which  has  been  most  fully 
developed  here  is  that  of  tobacco.  The  kind  of  tobacco 
chiefly  used  in  these  factories  is  known  as  the  golden  leaf. 
It  is  a unique  product  which  originated  in  this  section, 
and  is  still  mainly  grown  here;  though  its  cultivation 
has  been  widely  extended  into  the  mountain  section. 
The  effects  of  this  industry  have  been  striking.  Vil- 
lages and  towns  have  grown  up  at  short  intervals  within 
a few  years  on  the  principal  lines  of  railroad,  where  the 
large  warehouses  and  factories,  the  handsome  churches, 
school-houses,  residences  and  stores  give  evidence  of  high 
prosperity.  In  some  of  these  towns  almost  the  whole 
business  consists  in  prizing  and  manufacturing  this  com- 
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modity  into  different  forms  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Of  the  productions  of  the  State,  none  are  manufactured 
at  home  to  the  same  extent  as  tobacco.  The  fruits  of  it 
in  the  general  prosperity  which  the  factories  have  diffused 
around  them  give  proof  of  what  the  State  will  be  when 
its  various  commodities  shall  be  even  partially  manufac- 
tured within  its  limits. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  has  been  long 
pursued  in  this  section  with  skill,  energy  and  judgment. 
Its  wonderful  adaptation  for  fruits  was  early  discovered, 
and  many  nurseries  were  established  for  rearing  the 
young  trees.  Here  the  native  fruits  were  perfected, 
choice  foreign  kinds  introduced,  and  new  kinds  origi- 
nated. The  enterprise  of  the  nurserymen  has  planted 
the  finest  fruit  trees — as  the  apple,  the  peach,  the  pear, 
the  apricot  and  the  cherry — about  every  dwelling  in  this 
section,  and  widely  beyond  it.  Nor  have  the  garden 
fruits — as  the  fig,  the  currant,  the  raspberry  and  the  like 
— received  less  attention.  The  supply  of  every  kind  for 
home  consumption  is  unlimited — that  of  peaches  and 
apples,  such  that  large  quantities  are  fed  to  hogs.  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  Eastern  Section,  the  grape  is  an  object  of 
special  culture.  They  are  grown  for  the  table  at  home, 
and  for  the  market.  There  are  in  this  section  several 
vineyards,  some  of  which  have  an  established  reputation 
for  their  wines  and  brandies.  Grapes  are,  however, 
grown  mainly  for  the  market.  The  genial  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  this  State  enables  the  growers  to  put  this  and 
other  fruits  in  the  Northern  markets  some  weeks  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  same  fruits  grown  there,  and  at  a season 
when  the  appetite  for  fresh  fruits  has  been  whetted  by 
abstinence,  and  when  they  bring  the  highest  price.  When 
dried,  also,  they  are  a staple  article  of  export.  The  pro- 
cess of  drying  was  formerly  effected  entirely  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  This  process  is  still  partially  in  use,  but  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been,  in  a great  measure, 
superseded  by  mechanical  appliances.  Wild  berries, 
whose  bushes  spring  spontaneously  and  cover  every 
cleared  spot  not  in  cultivation,  have  given  rise  to  an  im- 
portant industry  here.  The  business  of  gathering  and 
drying  blackberries  gives  employment  to  many  persons, 
especially  children,  whose  services  would  not  be  availa- 
ble on  the  farm.  They  are  shipped  in  quantities  incon- 
ceivable by  those  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  trade. 
The  demand  for  them  is  large  and  increasing,  and  the 
incomes  derived  from  this  source  are  in  the  aggregate 
very  considerable. 

This  section  supplies  with  free  hand  much  in  the  way 
of  comfort  and  profit.  Wheat,  oats,  &c.,  are  cultivated 
to  such  extent  that  the  country  teems  with  small  game, 
especially  partridges.  Every  farmer  can,  with  his  net, 
with  little  loss  of  time,  have  his  table  supplied  with  this 
most  delicate  of  luxuries,  and  they  offer  boundless  sport 
to  the  lovers  of  such  amusements.  They  are  made  a 
considerable  article  of  trade.  The  quantity  sent  to  the  city 
markets  amounts  to  tons.  The  rabbit,  which  abounds 
here,  is  also  an  article  of  trade  as  game,  and  this  animal, 
together  with  the  otter,  minx  and  raccoon,  furnish  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  furs. 
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The  different  areas  over  which  the  cultivated  crops  of 
this  section  grow  are  well  defined.  Tobacco  is  the  staple 
crop  in  the  northern  counties,  though  the  cereals  euter 
into  the  rotation ; in  the  central  counties  the  cereals  are 
the  principal  crops;  in  the  southern  counties  cotton  is 
the  staple  crop,  but  in  all  of  them  the  cereals  are  also  cul- 
tivated. 

“It  is  worthy  of  note,”  says  Prof.  Kerr,  in  his  Geol- 
ogy of  North  Carolina,  “that  one  of  the  two  tracts  in 
the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  are  abso- 
lutely or  almost  free  from  that  scourge  of  rigorous  and 
extreme  climates,  pulmonary  consumption,  is  located  bv 
these  census  maps” — the  census  maps  of  1870 — “along 
the  plateau  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina. 
One  of  the  causes  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  this  region  is 
sheltered  by  the  proximity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here 
reaches  its  extreme  altitude,  and  stands  as  a protecting 
wall  against  the  two  prevalent  and  weather-controlling 
winds  from  the  interior,  those  from  the  southwest  and 
northwest,  and  indeed  from  the  north  as  well.” 

There  are  many  watering  places  in  this  section  which 
have  long  been  favorite  resorts  for  health  and  recreation. 


Western  Section. 


The  Western  Section  is  commonly  called  the  Mountain 
Section,  a name  which  on  account  of  its  prominent  phy- 
sical features  is  strictly  applicable.  It  lies  enclosed  be- 
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tween  the  Smoky  range  on  the  west,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
on  the  east;  on  the  north  and  south  it  extends  to  the 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  lines.  In  form  it  resembles 
an  ellipse.  Its  width  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miies;  its 
length  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  consists  of 
a lofty  plateau,  the  general  level  of  which  is  from  two  to 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  plateau  forms  a base,  upon  which  is  clustered 
together  a great  number  of  the  loftiest  mountains  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  mountains  which  reach  a height  of  6,000 
feet  can  be  counted  by  scores;  the  number  of  those  of 
an  elevation  but  little  inferior  is  almost  countless. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  the  mountains  are 
massed  together  without  any  of  that  orderly  arrange- 
ment common  to  most  mountain  systems.  They  are 
scattered,  indeed,  in  wild  disorder.  On  the  western 
side  a definite  arrangement  may  be  observed.  The 
Watauga,  the  Volechucky,  the  French  Broad,  the  Big 
Pigeon  and  the  Hiwassee  flow  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
and  through  the  Smoky  range.  Between  each  of  these 
rivers  runs  a chain  of  mountains  parallel  to  them,  and 
forming  the  divide  between  them.  The  mountains  are 
clothed,  with  few  exceptions,  with  trees  to  their  tops. 
The  exceptions  mark  a singular  caprice  of  nature. 
Through  these  chains  of  mountains  are  found  many 
upon  whose  broad  summits  not  a tree  is  to  be  seen,  and 
hence  designated  as  Balds.  They  are  covered  to  the 
height  of  a horse’s  knee  with  grasses  that  afford  the 
finest,  pasturage. 
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Th  e view  from  these  lofty  summits  is  inconceivably 
grand  and  beautiful.  There  is  little  of  sternness;  nothing 
of  desolation  in  anything  that  meets  the  eye.  Nature 
presents  herself  in  her  kindlier  mood.  The  vast  moun- 
tains loom  up  on  every  hand,  but  they  are  clothed  with 
vegetation  from  base  to  summit.  The  element  of  color 
is  not  wanting.  It  is  dispensed  indeed  with  libera! 
hand.  The  lighter  hues  of  the  leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  about  the  base  and  sides  of  the  mountains  are  suc- 
ceeded by  thedarkerfoliageof  the  pine  and  fir  in  theupper 
tiers,  and  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  balsam  on  the  high- 
est tiers.  Throughout  the  Fall,  when  the  color  of  the 
trees  is  constantly  changing,  the  different  hues  of  the 
almost  endless  variety  of  the  forest  growth  array  the 
mountains  in  a glory  that  is  indescribable.  The  view 
from  one  of  these  summits,  at  one  season  only,  stirred 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Mitchell — a devotee  of  science  and  lit- 
tle given  to  emotion — to  a burst  of  poetic  expression,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  “green  ocean  of  mountains  raised 
in  tremendous  billows  immediately  around,”  referring 
to  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Roan.  This  section  is 
a land  where  all  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  everywhere  combined  iu  a way  to  astonish  and  de- 
light the  beholder. 

The  forests  of  this  section  include  most  of  the  trees 
of  the  Middle  Section,  and  many  that  belong  to  high 
Alpine  latitudes — the  same  timber  trees,  and  some  that 
are  peculiar  to  this  section.  The  wild  cherry  ( Pr unus 
serotina ) is  found  in  each  section,  but  here  only  does  it 
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acquire  its  full  dimensions,  or  occur  in  quantity.  On 
the  rich  and  cool  declivities  of  the  mountains  it  attains 
a height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  and  a diameter  of 
two  to  three  feet. 

The  white  pine  (Finns  strobus),  is  found  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  and  in  this  only.  It  forms  peculiar  and 
handsome  forests  in  the  rich  elevated  valleys  of  Ashe 
and  Yancey.  It  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  with 
a proportional  diameter. 

The  cucumber  tree  ( Magnolia  acuminata),  in  this  State 
grows  only  on  the  mountains,  particularly  of  Ashe, 
Yancey  and  Burke,  in  moist,  fertile  soils  of  declivities 
and  on  the  banks  of  torrents.  It  is  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  high,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 

The  hemlock  ( Abies  canadensis ),  is  also  confined  to 
this  section.  It  grows  on  the  borders  of  torrents  and 
cold  swamps,  but  extends  down  to  the  very  base  of  the 
mountains.  The  bark  is  extensively  and  almost  exclu- 
sively used  for  tanning  in  Yew  England.  Though  in- 
ferior to  oak  bark,  it  is  said  that  the  two  united  are 
preferable  to  either  alone. 

The  black  birch  ( Betula  lento),  or  mountain  mahog- 
any, is  found  in  this  State  only  in  the  Mountain  Sec- 
tion. It  affords  a firm,  compact,  dark-colored  wood, 
much  valued  for  furniture,  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
screws  and  implements  requiring  strength. 

The  white  walnut  ( Juglans  cinerea),  used  in  light  cab- 
inet work  and  in  the  hubs  of  carriages,  is  found  upon 
bottom'  land  and  river  banks  in  the  valleys  of  the 
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mountains.  It  attains  a height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  three  feet  or  more. 

The  chestnut  ( Castanea  vesca),  though  found  sparingly 
in  the  Middle  Section,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  moun- 
tains, from  Ashe  to  Cherokee.  It  is  invaluable  for  fenc- 
ing; the  rails  split  out  straight  and  easily,  and  are  said 
to  last  fifty  years.  It  is  also  used  for  shingles  and  for 
cooperage.  Its  usual  height  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet, 
and  stocks  are  sometimes  met  with  which,  at  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  measure  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  beech  {Fag us  ferruginea),  though  found  in  the 
Middle  Section,  occurs  here  in  greatest  abundance,  and 
here  only  attains  its  proper  size.  It  rises  from  fifty  to 
eighty,  and  even  one  hundred  feet,  with  a diameter  of 
two  and  three  feet.  It  is  used  for  plane  stocks,  lasts, 
card-backs  and  the  handles  of  mechanical  instruments. 

The  locust  {Bobinia  pseudacacia),  extends  along  the 
mountains,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State.  In  civil  architecture  this  timber  is  not 
extensively  used  in  buildings,  but  is  employed  for  rail- 
road ties  and  sleepers  when  it  can  be  had.  In  naval 
architecture  it  is  used  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  supply 
will  admit.  It  is  also  largely  used  by  turners  instead  of 
box 

The  linn  or  lime  tree  {Tilia  Americana),  so  well  adapted 
for  turners’  work  and  so  extensively  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden-ware,  is  common  in  this  section.  It 
seldom  exceeds  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a diameter  of 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches. 
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In  respect  to  those  timber  trees  found  here,  in  common 
with  the  other  sections,  the  Mountain  Section  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing-  an  unbroken  forest.  In  compari- 
son with  the  extent  of  forest  lands,  the  clearings  here 
are  mere  patches. 

There  is  little  hazard  in  saying  that  there  is  nowhere 
in  any  of  the  States  an  equal  area  of  land  covered  with 
timber  trees  of  such  various  kinds,  and  of  such  value. 
The  walnut,  tulip  trees  (poplars),  and  oaks  attain  a size 
that  would  hardly  be  credited  by  one  who  had  not  seen 
them.  The  preservation  of  this  magnificent  forest  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  trans- 
portation. Within  the  past  few  years  much  of  it  has 
been  brought  into  connection  with  the  markets  of  the 
world.  One  railroad  line  passes  entirely  through  this 
section,  and  another  branching  off  at  Asheville  and  lead- 
ing to  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  State,  is  in  great  part 
completed.  Into  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
also  a railroad  has  been  completed  and  others  projected, 
of  which  two  are  partially  graded. 

The  cultivated  productions  of  this  section  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Middle  Section.,  cotton  and  rice  excepted. 
Its  garden  vegetables  are  the  same,  but  the  cabbage  and 
the  Irish  potato  grow  here  to  a degree  of  perfection  that 
cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  Among  the  fruits,  its 
apples  are  noted  for  size  and  flavor.  Peaches  and  grapes 
grow  well  generally;  but,  for  their  highest  perfection, 
nature  has  made  provisions  by  a suspension  to  some  ex- 
tent of  her  ordinary  laws.  Throughout  the  mountains, 
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in  certain  localities  and  at  certain  elevations,  there  are 
horizontal  belts  where  frost  is  never  known.  Such  local- 
ities are  found  not  only  in  this  section,  but  in  the  South 
mountains  and  in  the  Brushy  range.  They  constitute 
an  unfailing  source  of  supply  of  these  fruits,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  will  be  occupied  by  establishments  for  can- 
ning fruits  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  climate  of  this  section  differs  less  from  that  of  the 
Middle  Section  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  higher 
altitude.  The  difference  is  more  perceptible  in  Summer 
than  in  Winter.  In  the  former  season,  its  cool  and 
bracing  air,  together  with  its  varied  scenery,  its  mineral 
waters — sulphur,  chalybeate  and  thermal — made  this 
section  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  people  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  when  it  could  only  be  reached  by 
private  conveyances.  Since  it  has  been  penetrated  by 
railroads,  the  influx  of  health  and  pleasure  seekers  has 
increased  an  hundred  fold,  and  in  future  will  add  very 
largely  to  its  resources. 

It  is  the  resort,  too,  of  people  from  the  far  North  in 
Winter.  It  is  protected  by  the  range  of  mountains  which 
form  its  boundaries  from  all  the  cold  winds — the  north- 
east, north  and  northwest.  The  degree  of  cold  is  there- 
fore temperate.  A pinching  season  may  come  at  long 
intervals;  it  is,  however,  of  short  duration,  being  quickly 
succeeded  by  weather  of  a moderate  temperature.  Such 
seasons  are  not  unwelcome  by  way  of  contrast.  The 
quantity  of  snow  that  falls  here  very  little  exceeds  that 
of  the  Middle  Section.  Even  in  the  high  mountain 
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ranges,  cattle  are  excluded  from  pasturage  by  the  snow 
only  once  in  about  seven  years. 

The  soils  of  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  its  mountain  valleys,  are  noted  for  their  fertility. 
The  capacity  for  the  production  of  cereals  and  hay  grasses 
is  equal  to  those  of  any  lands.  As  might  be  inferred 
from  the  heavy  forest  growth  with  which  the  entire  sur- 
face is  covered,  the  mountain  sides  are  susceptible  of 
profitable  cultivation  up  to  their  summits. 

Among  the  valleys  most  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
extent  are  the  Upper  French  Broad  and  Mills  river  val- 
leys, of  Henderson  and  Transylvania;  the  Swannanoa, 
in  Buncombe;  the  Pigeon  river,  Bichland  and  Jonathan’s 
creek  flat  lands,  in  Haywood;  those  of  the  Valley  river 
and  Hiwassee,  in  Cherokee;  and  portions  of  the  Upper 
Linville,  in  Mitchell. 

The  entire  transmontane country  is  well  adapted  to  stock 
raising.  The  cultivated  grasses  flourish  everywhere  with 
even  ordinary  care.  But  it  is  in  the  northwestern  coun- 
ties— particularly  in  the  counties  of  Ashe,  Alleghany,  Wa- 
tauga, Mitchell,  Yancey,  that  all  the  conditions  are  found 
necessary  for  its  perfect  success.  The  soil  throughout 
these  counties  is  a deep  rich  loam,  up  to  the  summits  of 
the  mountains.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  a dense 
vegetation,  amongst  which  will  be  found  some  of  the 
largest  timber  in  the  United  States,  and  as  yet  the  for- 
ests are  comparatively  unbroken,  because  they  have  been 
inaccessible  to  market.  The  clearing  of  the  timber  is  a 
work  of  some  difficulty,  but  when  that  is  done  the  labor 
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of  the  farmer  is  rewarded  with  the  richest  crops.  After 
two  or  three  crops  are  taken  off,  the  land,  if  suffered  to 
lie  at  rest,  springs  up  spontaneously  in  timothy,  herds 
grass,  and  other  rich  pasture  grasses;  and  once  estab- 
lished, the  grass  perpetuates  itself  upon  the  land.  Nor 
is  an  entire  clearing  necessary  to  establish  the  land  in 
grass.  If  the  undergrowth  is  removed,  the  trees 
thinned  out,  and  the  surface  stirred  aud  sown  in  orchard 
grass  (Cocks  foot),  it  flourishes  luxuriantly,  even  while 
the  forest  trees  are  left  standing. 

Its  capacity  as  a grazing  country  has  long  been  known. 
But  formerly  the  cattle  were  left  to  the  resources  of 
nature,  which,  indeed,  iu  such  a country  were  abundant 
and  rich.  “ Horsesand  horned  cattle,”  says  General  C'ling- 
man  in  one  of  his  publications,  “are  usually  driven  out 
into  the  mountains  about  the  first  of  April  and  brought 
back  in  November.  Within  six  weeks  after  they  have 
thus  been  put  into  the  range,  they  become  fat  aud  sleek. 
There  are,  however,  on  the  top  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  higher  mountains  ever-green  aud  winter  grasses  on 
which  horses  and  horned  cattle  live  well  through  the 
entire  Winter.  Such  animals  are  often  foaled  and  reared 
there  until  fit  for  market,  without  ever  seeing  a cultiva- 
ted plantation.”  Of  late,  attentiou  has  been  turned  to 
the  breeding  of  fine  stock,  and  some  herds  of  cattle  aud 
flocks  of  sheep  are  found  there  which  will  compare  not 
unfavorably  with  those  of  any  country.  This  country 
is  already  penetrated  by  one  railroad,  and  others  are  in 
course  of  construction.  When  fairly  laid  open  to  rail- 
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road  communication,  it  will  offer — besides  its  rich  min- 
ing interests  and  timbers — one  of  the  finest  fields  for 
cattle  and  sheep  breeding  and  for  dairy  products  that  the 
Union  presents. 

Apart  from  its  forests,  nature  has  been  prodigal  to 
this  section  in  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a favorite  resort  of  the  botanists.  It  is  a 
field  that  has  been  assiduously  cultivated  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  t hat  science.  It 
was  from  these  mountains  that  Bartram,  the  Michaux — 
father  and  son — Fraser,  Delile,  Lyon,  Nuttall,  Von 
Schweinitz,  Mitchell,  Gray  and  Curtis,  drew  much  of  the 
material  of  their  valuable  contribution  to  botanical  science. 
It  was  here  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that 
adorn  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  of  this  country  were 
first  discovered.  It  still  yields  rare  flowers  to  the  ex- 
plorer, which  though  not  conspicuous  for  their  beauty, 
are  deemed  rare  treasures  by  botanists. 

This  section  has  also  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  of  medicinal  herbs.  Immense  quantities  are 
gathered  and  shipped  to  the  Northern  cities  and  to  Eu- 
rope. In  travelling  through  ^the  mountains  bales  of 
these  herbs  may  be  seen  collected  about  the  country 
stores  as  bales  of  cotton  are  seen  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  Sections.  Ginseng  in  great  quantities  is  shipped 
to  China.  The  trade  in  medicinal  herbs  has  grown  into 
a large  business. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  section  is  varied  and 
abundant.  These  will  be  simply  mentioned  here,  as  each 
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will  form,  in  the  Hand-Book,  the  subject  of  a sepa- 
rate notice.  Marbles  of  the  finest  quality  and  of  vari- 
ous colors  compose  whole  mountains,  so  to  speak,  in 
Macon  and  Cherokee. 

Corundum  abounds  in  Macon,  Clay  and  many  other 
counties.  Mica  is  abundant  in  Mitchell  and  Yancey, 
and  those  counties  yield  a large  part  of  the  world’s  sup- 
ply. The  largest  and  finest  sheets  of  it  seen  at  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Vienna  were  from  the  Ray  Mine  in 
Yancey. 

This  section  is  rich  in  iron  ores  of  the  best  grade. 
That  of  Cranberry  possesses  such  excellence  for  making- 
iron  for  special  purposes — steam  boilers  for  example, 
and  steel  of  the  finest  quality,  such  as  is  adapted  to 
making  surgical  instruments  and  the  like — that  a rail- 
road forty  miles  long  has  been  constructed  through  one 
of  the  most  rugged  parts  of  the  mountain  territory  to 
reach  it.  Copper  also  is  prominent  among  the  metals 
of  this  region.  The  most  noted  mine  is  that  of  Ore 
Knob,  in  Ashe.  It  has  been  extensively  developed,  and 
the  business  in  all  its  branches  is  conducted  with  intelli- 
gence, skill  and  energy. 

The  effect  of  these  mining  enterprises  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  this  section  has  been  marked.  Labor  has 
found  profitable  employment,  a home  market  has  been 
furnished  to  the  farmer,  and  there  has  been  a general 
appreciation  of  property  of  every  kind. 

The  last  three  years  have  beeu  remarkable  for  the 
success  with  which  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  want 
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of  transportation  in  this  State  have  been  grappled  with 
and  overcome.  These  achievements  at  once  great  and 
beneficent,  will  make  this  period  a memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Railroads  are  now  entering 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  in  several  directions. 
The  completion  and  connection  of  these,  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  this  region,  so  rich  in  elements  of  undeveloped 
wealth,  is  now  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  imperative 
duty  of  the  statesmen  of  North  Carolina. 


Geological  Formations. 


The  soils  of  the  Middle  and  Mountain  Sections  may 
be  treated  of  in  one  view,  since  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  same  cause.  The  rocks  of  this  part  of  the  State 
were  brought  into  the  position  they  now  occupy  at  an 
early  period  of  the  earth’s  history;  the  soils  that  have 
been  formed  upon  them  have  resulted  from  their  disin- 
tegration and  decay.  No  stratum  of  foreign  matter 
has  been  brought  in  from  abroad  in  either  of  these  sec- 
tions, that  which  has  been  caused  by  rain  water  rushing 
down  the  sides  of  hills  and  flowing  along  the  beds  of 
streams  alone  excepted.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  of  the 
primitive  formation,  granites,  schists,  slates, &c.  The  soils 
vary  in  chemical  composition  and  fertility,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  rocks  range  with  the  sea-shore  and  the  mountain 
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chains,  and  run  uniformly  in  a direction  from  northeast 
to  southwest.  A brief  notice  of  the  principal  forma- 
tions of  rocks  is  here  subjoined,  and  the  characters  of 
the  soils  of  each  discriminated  in  a general  way. 

West  of  the  Eastern  Section — in  our  early  geological 
reports  termed  Tertiary , and  by  the  later  distinguished 
as  the  Quaternary — there  occurs,  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Halifax,  Johnston,  Nash,  Franklin,  War- 
ren, Granville,  Wake  and  Cumberland,  a body  of  an- 
cient primitive  rock  largely  covered  by  sand — Lau- 
rentian.  Amongst  these  granite  prevails  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other,  and  when  the  tertiary  sand  is 
absent,  there  is  fertile  soil. 

The  next  formation  of  rocks  going  west  is  the  sand- 
stones— Triassic.  It  commences  in  Granville,  three  or 
four  miles  southwest  from  Oxford,  and  passes  through 
Orange  and  Wake,  Chatham  and  Moore,  Montgomery, 
Richmond  and  Anson ; but  through  a part  of  Moore, 
Montgomery  and  Richmond,  it  is  covered  by  tertiary 
sand  and  clays.  The  principal  constituent  of  this  for- 
mation is  a fine-grained,  greenish  or  reddish  sandstone, 
whose  particles  are  connected  together  by  a mixture  of 
clay  and  oxide  of  iron.  This  produces  by  its  decompo- 
sition a soil  favorable  to  the  growth  of  corn,  oats,  and 
especially  sweet  potatoes ; but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
that  of  wheat. 

The  next  formation  is  that  of  the  transition  and  slate 
rocks — Huronian-Taconic.  These  occupy  a large  space 
in  North  Carolina.  The  principal  body  of  these  rooks 
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traverses  the  State  in  a northeasterly  and  southwesterly 
direction  immediately  west  of  the  great  sandstone  form- 
ation, occupying  a breadth  of  about  thirty  miles.  This 
formation  includes  the  western  part  of  Granville,  the 
eastern  part  of  Person,  the  central  part  of  Orange,  more 
than  half  of  Chatham,  nearly  the  whole  of  Randolph, 
the  whole  of  Montgomery  (what  is  called  sandstone 
excepted),  the  whole  of  Stanly,  the  southern  corner  of 
Davidson  and  Rowan,  the  northwestern  part  of  Anson, 
and  southwestern  part  of  Mecklenburg.  The  most 
common  and  abundant  constituent  of  this  formation  is  a 
compound  of  silica  and  alumina;  a simple  argelite  or  clay 
slate.  This  prevails  especially  near  its  two  extremities; 
in  Granville  and  Person  on  its  northern,  and  in  Anson, 
Mecklenburg  and  Stanly  on  its  southern  extremity. 
The  slate  undergoes  decomposition  slowly,  and  has  not 
to  this  day  covered  itself  with  any  great  depth  of  earth. 
The  soil  is  never  of  a very  high  degree  of  fertility,  but 
with  good  cultivation  excellent  crops  are  obtained.  The 
adaptability  of  these  lands  to  the  growth  of  fine  yellow 
tobacco  has  very  much  enhanced  their  value. 

Throughout  this  body  of  slate,  nowhere  very  thick, 
the  granite  occasionally  penetrates  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face in  tracts  larger  or  smaller.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Person,  in  Orange,  Chatham,  Randolph  and  Davidson, 
there  are  large  patches  of  granite;  and  there  results  a 
much  higher  degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 

West  of  the  slate  formation  a vast  body  of  granite 
rock  traverses  the  State  including  in  its  area  a large 
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part  of  the  counties  of  Person,  Caswell,  Orange,  Guil- 
ford, Randolph,  Davidson,  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Mecklen- 
burg, Lincoln,  Iredell,  Davie,  Stokes  and  Rockingham 
— Laurentian.  Throughout  this  region  mica,  one  of 
the  usual  constituents  of  granite,  is  rare,  and  is  replaced 
by  chlorite  or  hornblende.  The  whole  mass  of  rock, 
with  a structure  more  or  less  granitic,  has  an  earthy 
aspect  indieatinga  recentorigin.  In  consequence  it  decom- 
poses readily  and  into  a fertile  soil.  Two  of  the  three 
constituents  of  the  granite — mica  and  felspar — -furnish 
by  its  disintegration  valuable  ingredients  to  the  soil. 
Both  contain  a considerable  percentage  of  potash,  though 
from  the  refractory  nature  of  the  mica,  the  potash,  that 
element  so  essential  to  tobacco  and  the  smaller  cereals,  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  felspar.  When  chlorite  replaces 
the  mica  it  adds,  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  granite, 
another  element,  magnesia,  its  chief  ingredient ; an  ele- 
ment indispensable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  corn 
plant  (maize).  When  mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende 
the  latter  supplies  from  its  ingredients  both  magnesia 
and  lime,  and  the  presence  of  lime  is  a fundamental 
condition  of  fertility  in  all  soils.  And  it  is  observable 
that  of  the  region  occupied  by  this  formation — which  is 
the  great  grain  growing  region  of  the  State— the  tracts 
where  hornblende  predominates  in  their  composition,  as 
in  Cabarrus  and  Mecklenburg,  are  superior  to  the  rest. 
W7est  of  ibis  formation  are  the  most  ancient  primitive 
rocks  (Laurentian).  Here  every  form  of  granite  is 
met  with.  The  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar 
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and  mica  is  most  common,  but  with  endless  diversities, 
depending  upon  the  proportion,  color,  size  of  the  grains, 
and  other  character  of  the  constituent  minerals.  There 
occur  here  also  indefinite  alternations  of  gneiss,  horn- 
blende and  micaceous  schists,  and  occasionally  chloritic 
and  talcose  slates.  There  is  a great  variety  of  soil,  sub- 
ordinate, however,  to  that  general  uniformity  which 
characterizes  the  same  formation;  for  most  of  the  above 
rocks  are  essentially  granitic. 

There  is  another  body  of  transition  slate  in  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  adjacent  to  Ten- 
nessee ( Huronian-Ta conic ).  It  ranges  along  the  western 
half  of  the  border  counties,  but  through  Yancey  and 
Mitchell  shoots  off  a long  projection,  extending  quite 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Catawba,  in  Burke,  and 
extends  northerly  and  southerly,  coincident  in  general 
direction  and  partly  in  position,  with  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  fertility  of  soils  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  their 
own  constitution  and  the  character  of  the  rocks  from 
which  they  have  been  formed,  is  determined  by  other 
circumstances  : 

1.  Their  composition  ; as  tire  principal  rocks  of  the 
Middle  and  Mountain  Sections  are  included  under  the 
term  granite,  this  has  been  already  explained. 

2.  Their  susceptibility  of  disintegration  by  the  action 
of  the  elements. 

This  depends  very  largely  upon  their  position;  if  the 
position  is  horizontal,  they  present  their  surfaces  only  to 
the  disintegrating  agents  and  long  periods  of  time  are 
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necessary  to  produce  any  effect.  But  the  rocks  of  these 
sections  have  been  upheaved  by  the  forces  of  nature  and 
laid  upon  their  edges.  They  have  thus  been  exposed 
to  weathering  influences  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  rain 
water  could  easily  sink  along  the  lines  of  stratification, 
and  the  air  find  ready  access.  The  result  has  been  a 
decomposition  of  the  various  strata  to  the  depth  of  thirty, 
fifty,  and  even  a hundred  feet;  as  is  proven  in  sinking 
wells,  and  illustrated  in  railroad  cuttings.  In  this  con- 
dition of  things  super-abundant  moisture  is  absorbed, 
and  the  roots  of  trees  and  of  vegetation  range  freely, 
and  appropriate  the  lime,  potash,  soda  and  other  mineral 
elements  yielded  by  the  decomposing  rocks. 

3.  The  amount  of  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter the  soil  may  contain. 

The  uncleared  land  here  has  stood  in  woods  for  a 
period  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  reckon.  Hence  the 
soil  is  charged  with  vegetable  matter  from  the  annual 
fall  of  leaves,  from  the  decay  of  successive  generations 
of  trees ; and  from  the  dying  out  of  the  annual  native 
grasses.  It  has  too  received  into  its  bosom  the  remains 
of  the  various  forms  of  animal  life  which  have  peopled 
the  country  from  the  beginning  of  things.  When  the 
lands  have  been  exhausted  bv  cultivation,  they  quickly 
cover  themselves  with  trees,  shrubs  and  grasses,  and  the 
vegetable  matter  is  soon  replenished. 


PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE. 


In  all  those  things  which  stamp  a high  moral  impress, 
no  people  can  look  back  upon  the  past  with  more  pride 
than  those  of  North  Carolina.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  they  have  always  been  noted  for  those  traits 
of  character  which  give  the  greatest  security  to  the  State, 
to  society  and  the  family.  They  have  always  upheld 
the  exercise  of  constitutional  authority;  the  social  duties 
they  have  always  appreciated  and  observed;  and  by  none 
have  the  domestic  ties  been  more  prized  and  cherished. 
Industry,  frugality,  and  social  order  have  marked  every 
stage  of  their  existence.  Yet  more,  reverence  for  truth 
—especially  revealed  truth — and  a sacred  regard  for 
business  engagements  have  been  ingrained  in  them. 

An  observer  would  be  at  once  struck  by  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  people,  and  with  the  agreeable  spectacle 
of  two  races  living  in  harmony  on  the  same  soil  and 
under  the  same  laws.  The  first  is  rare  in  this  age  of 
migration,  and  particularly  in  this  country,  but  is  easily 
explained  by  the  natural  barriers  to  commerce  which 
excluded  variety  of  pursuits  and  made  the  State  essenti- 
ally an  agricultural  community.  The  conservative  dis- 
position and  tastes  which  thesfc  modes  of  life  nurtured 
repressed  any  effort  to  make  known  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and  to  attract  settlers.  But  under  the  stimulus  of 
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our  system  of  railroad  transportation  which  has,  in  a 
measure,  redressed  our  natural  disadvantages;  the  new 
order  of  things,  brought  about  by  the  war,  and  through 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  smaller  farms  and  the  conse- 
quent surplus  of  lands  in  market,  a new  spirit  has  char- 
acterized the  people  and  turned  a general  desire  toward 
immigration. 

In  regard  to  the  harmony  existing  between  the  two 
races,  Gov.  Jarvis,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1381,  said : 

“The  two  races  are  working  together  in  peace  aud 
harmony,  with  increasing  respect  for  each  other.  The 
colored  population,  I am  glad  to  say,  are  becoming  more 
industrious  and  thrifty.  Many  of  them  are  property 
owners  and  tax  payers.  They  seem  to  be  learning  the 
important  lesson  that  they  have  nothing  to  rely  upon 
but  their  own  labor.  1 have  tried,  on  every  opportune 
occasion,  to  impress  this  lesson  upon  them,  and  to  assure 
them  of  the  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
white  race  in  their  efforts  to  make  themselves  good 
and  useful  citizens.  They  have  held  during  the  past 
two  years,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  two  industrial  exhi- 
bitions that  were  exceedingly  creditable  to  them.  I 
attended  both  of  these  exhibitions,  and  made  short 
addresses,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  the  efforts  of  the  col- 
ored race  in  this  direction  found  so  much  favor  and 
encouragement  among  the  whites.  I regard  it  as  an 
imperative  duty  from  which  the  whites  cannot  escape,  if 
they  would,  to  see  that  in  all  things  full  and  exact  just- 
ice is  done  the  blacks,  and  that  they  are  not  left  alone  to 
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work  out  their  own  destiny.  They  are  entitled,  by 
many  binding  considerations,  to  receive  aid  and  encour- 
agement from  the  whites,  in  their  efforts  to  be  better 
men  and  women,  and  I have  no  doubt  will  receive  it.” 

The  events  of  the  past  five  years  have  confirmed  the 
justness  of  this  official  statement. 

The  natural  increase  in  our  population  has  been 
greater  than  that  from  natural  and  foreign  sources  in 
most  other  States,  and  now  ranks  it  as  the  fifteenth  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  Union.  It  in- 
creased from  1,071,361  in  1870  to  1,399,750  in  1880, 
and  can  now  be  safely  estimated  at  1,500,000.  Classi- 
fied by  the  census  according  to  sex  there  were,  in  1880, 
687,908  males,  and  711,842  females;  by  race,  867,242 
whites,  531,267  colored  people,  1,230  Indians  and  1 
Japanese.  The  aggregate  population  consisted  of  270,- 
994  families,  living  in  264,305  dwellings.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a square  mile  was  28.81,  the  number 
of  families  5.58,  dwellings  5.44.  The  number  of  acres 
of  land  to  a person  22.21,  to  a family  114.73.  The 
number  of  persons  to  a dwelling  5.30,  to  a family  5.17. 

The  percentage  of  increase  from  1870  to  1880  was 
30.06;  of  density  of  population  8 per  cent. 

Distributed  according  to  topography,  421,157  of  the 
population  live  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast;  743,739  on 
the  interior  plateaus  and  table  lands;  and  233,654  in  the 
Mountain  districts.  According  to  the  same  distribution 
203,771  colored  people  live  on  the  South  Atlantic 
coast;  300,236  on  the  interior  table  lands,  and  27,270 
in  the  Mountain  districts. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  TAXATION 


The  government  of  North  Carolina  is  a pure  democ- 
racy. It  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution,  an  instrument  framed  by 
them  in  their  sovereign  capacity  through  delegates  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  will  of  the  people  of 
this  and  of  each  State,  when  thus  expressed,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— 
for  the  will  of  the  people  of  each  State  is  subordinate 
to  the  collective  will  of  the  people  of  all  the  States— is 
the  supreme  law.  The  State  Constitution  thus  made  is 
the  measure  and  test  of  all  laws  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  these  laws  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  it. 

Ihe  Constitution  is  a short  instrument  but  wide  in  its 
scope  and  bearing.  It  contains  a brief  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  individual  liberty, 
creates  the  different  departments  of  government Exec- 

utive, Legislative  and  Judicial— and  prescribes  the  pow- 
ers of  each;  establishes  educational,  charitable  and 
penal  institutions;  directs  who  shall  be  liable  to  duty 
in  militia;  and  prescribes  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  Legislature  enacts  laws.  The  Judiciary  passes 
upon  them  when  a question  arises  as  to  their  constitution- 
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alifcy,  and  expounds  them  when  a question  is  presented  as 
to  their  meaning.  The  execution  of  the  law  is  entrusted 
to  the  Executive.  The  Executive  in  this  State  possesses 
no  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  Legislature.  When  the 
law  is  once  made,  his  duty  as  that  of  every  other  citizen 
is  obedience  in  his  sphere. 

The  rights  of  citizenship  is  the  only  point  for  con- 
sideration here ; and  these  depend  upon  age,  residence 
and  previous  citizenship. 

A citizen  of  a foreign  country  can  make  himself  a 
citizen  here  by  becoming  a resident;  declaring  before 
the  proper  tribunal  his  purpose  to  become  a citizen  ; and 
taking  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance. 

A citizen  of  any  other  of  the  United  States  becomes 
a citizen  here  by  changing  his  residence  from  that  State 
to  this. 

All  persons  who  are  born  and  continue  to  reside 
within  this  State  are  citizens  thereof. 

The  chief  privilege  of  citizenship  is  suffrage.  The 
Constitution  ordains  that,  “every  male  person  born  in 
the  United  States,  and  every  male  person  who  has  been 
naturalized,  twenty-one  years-old,  or  upward,  who  shall 
have  resided  in  this  State  twelve  months  next  preceding 
the  election,  and  ninety  days  in  the  county  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  an  elector.” 

Suffrage  here  embraces  the  right  to  vote  for  every 
officer  in  the  State  from  the  Governor  down  to  constable. 
One  only  exception  to  this  principle  exists  in  this  State — 
that  is  in  the  case  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  These  are 
appointed  by  the  Legislature.  Logical  consistency  was 
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sacrificed  in  this  case  to  secure  what,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Convention,  was  a point  of  far  higher  importance, 
namely,  the  sound  administration  of  justice  in  the 
county,  and  the  administration  of  county  finances,  both 
of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Justices.  In 
many  of  the  eastern  counties  the  colored  population 
largely  predominates.  Newly  emerged  from  slavery, 
and  consequently  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  citizenship; 
ignorant  of  the  law  and  therefore  incapable  of  adminis- 
tering it;  themselves  without  property  and  therefore 
without  the  judgment  necessary  to  administer  the  finances 
of  a community  ; it  was  deemed  best  to  repose  the  power 
of  making  magistrates  in  another  body;  thus  guarding 
those  communities  against  error,  whether  of  ignorance 
or  desigu,  until  experience  and  education  should  make 
those  colored  majorities  safe  repositories  of  such  power. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  inspired  by  no 
feeling  of  enmity  toward  the  colored  man  ; it  was  a pro- 
vision of  safety  as  well  for  the  colored  as  for  the  white 
man.  The  provision  was  made  impartial  in  its  opera- 
tion ; it  applies  to  every  county  in  the  State,  whether  the 
majority  be  white  or  black,  and  the  object  was  secured. 
No  such  provision  was  necessary  in  the  cases  of  officers 
elected  by  general  ticket,  for  there  the  experience  of  the 
white  population  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  citizen- 
ship and  educated  to  its  responsibilities  would  counter- 
balance the  inexperience  of  the  colored  race. 

Citizenship  under  the  Constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina carries  with  it  high  and  important  rights  apart  from 
suffrage.  It  confers  a right  to  an  education  by  the 
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State,  such  as  will  qualify  the  citizen  for  the  duties  to 
be  performed.  If  he  he  without  property,  it  gives  him 
a right  to  support  from  the  county,  if  incapable  of  earn- 
ing it  by  sickness  or  old  age.  If  he  have  property  and 
is  overtaken  by  irremediable  misfortune,  it  exempts  from 
execution  personal  property  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  vests  in  the  owner  in  fee  simple  the  home- 
stead and  the  dwelling's  and  the  buildings  used  there- 
with  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars  to  be 
selected  by  him.  The  unfortunate  have  thus  a secure 
refuge  in  case  of  disaster  in  business. 

It  regulates  taxation  by  providing  that  the  General 
Assembly  levying  a tax  shall  state  the  object  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  and  enjoins  that  it  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpose.  It  establishes  an  equation  between  the 
property  and  the  capitation  tax  by  directing  that  the 
capitation  tax  levied  on  each  citizen  shall  be  equal  to  the 
tax  mi  property  valued  at  three  hundred  dollars  in  cash. 
The  capitation  tax  is  levied  on  every  male  inhabitant  in 
the  State  over  twenty-one  and  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
which  shall  never  exceed  two  dollars  on  the  head.  The 
effect  of  (his  limitation  upon  The  capitation  tax  restricts 
the  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  property  to 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  cents.  It  further  directs  that 
the  amount  levied  for  county  purposes  shall  not  exceed 
the  double  of  the  State  tax  except  for  a special  purpose 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

The  rate  of  State  tax  levied  for  the  present  year  is 
twenty-five  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars  besides  twelve 
and  a half  cents,  school  tax. 


EDUCATION. 


The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  in  1776, 
ordained  as  a part  of  the  fundamental  law  that  “schools 
shall  be  established  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  bv  the 
public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instinct  at  low  prices.” 
As  soon  as  the  resources  of  the  State  permitted,  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  was  carried  into  effect. 
Long  before  the  civil  war  the  system  of  common  schools 
in  this  State  had  attained  a full  development.  A fund 
ot  two  millions  of  dollars  had  been  accumulated,  the 
income  from  which  was  supplemented  by  annual  appro- 
priations. From  J 852  to  1861  our  educational  progress 
attracted  general  attention  and  admiration.  This  fund 
was  engulfed  in  the  war,  and  the  system  had  to  be  built 
up  anew  from  the  very  foundation. 

i he  provision  tor  State  education  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina,  if  not  equal  to  that  of  some 
other  States,  is  yet  liberal.  The  Constitution  sets  apart 
a large  extent  ot  land,  and  appropriates  all  moneys 
arising  from  certain  specified  sources,  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  further,  it  directs  the  appropriation 
of  75  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  the  State  and  county  capita- 
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tion  tax  to  the  same  purpose.  The  moneys  from  these 
sources  form  a permanent  fund  for  education  which  can- 
not be  diverted.  The  legislation  of  the  last  few  years 
shows  a growing  sense  of  this  great  interest.  That  of 
the  session  of  1881  was  a marked  advance  on  any  that 
had  gone  before.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  speci- 
fied above,  a tax  of  twelve  and  a half  cents  was  levied 
on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  and  credits, 
and  the  tax  on  the  poll  was  correspondingly  increased 
thirty-seven  and  a half  cents  in  aid  of  the  education 
fund.  The  revenue  from  these  sources  was  reckoned  to 
be  fully  adequate  to  keep  open  the  public  schools  for 
four  months  in  the  year.  If  the  tax  thus  levied  should 
prove  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  in 
each  district  for  the  period  named,  the  county  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  levy  annually  a special  tax  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  ages  for  admission  to  the 
public  school  range  from  six  to  twenty-one  years. 

The  organization  provided  for  administering  the  com- 
mon school  system  is  sound  and  judicious.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  a State  Board  of  Education  which  has  full 
power  to  legislate  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and 
the  educational  fund  of  the  State.  Its  legislation  is  sub- 
ject, however,  to  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  General 
Assembly.  A Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
presides  over  and  directs  the  operations  of  the  whole 
system. 

Corresponding  to  a State  Board  and  State  Superinten- 
dent, there  is  a countv  Board  and  county  Superintendent. 
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The  county  Board  is  charged  with  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties. 
The  county  Superintendent  examines  applicants  for 
positions  as  teachers,  visits  and  inspects  the  public 
schools,  advises  with  teachers  as  to  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  government,  and  he  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed,  suspend  teachers  if  incompetent  or  negli- 
gent; his  action  in  the  latter  case  being  subject  to  review 
by  the  county  Board. 

The  county  Board  of  Education  of  each  county  has 
authority  to  establish  a teacher’s  institute  in  their  county, 
or  the  boards  of  any  number  of  counties  may  join  in 
establishing  one  for  the  several  counties  so  co-operating. 

Each  county  is  laid  off  into  school  districts,  the  con- 
venience of  each  neighborhood  being  consulted.  In 
each  district  there  is  a school  committee  consisting  of 
three  persons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide school -houses,  employ  teachers,  and  give  orders  for 
the  payment  of  the  sums  due  for  their  services,  and  take 
at  a stated  period  a census  of  the  children  within  the 
school  age. 

The  compensation  provided  for  teachers  of  the  first 
grade  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee;  that  of 
teachers  of  the  second  grade  is  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month;  that  for  those  of  the  third  grade  is  fifteen 
dollars. 

The  schools  for  the  two  races  are  sepai'ate;  the  dis- 
tricts the  same  in  territorial  limits,  or  not,  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  concerned. 
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The  financial  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  school 
fund  give  the  most  absolute  security  for  its  safe  custody 
and  proper  application.  It  is  collected  by  the  sheriff 
and  by  him  paid  to  the  county  treasurer.  It  is  drawn 
by  a written  order  of  the  district  committee,  which  order 
is  countersigned  by  the  county  Superintendent.  The 
school  fund,  it  will  be  seen,  is  handled  by  none  but 
bonded  officers,  and  paid  out  under  the  most  effective 
checks  for  its  proper  disbursement. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  teachers,  and  thus  giving 
unity  to  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  greatest  effici- 
ency to  its  practical  working,  thirteen  Normal  Schools  are 
established — eight  for  the  white  and  five  for  the  colored 
race;  and  an  equal  fund  is  appropriated  to  the  Normal 
schools  for  each  race.  Within  the  last  few  years  graded 
school'  have  been  established  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  State,  and  the  number  is  yearly  increasing. 

The  provision  for  higher  education  is  ample.  Private 
schools  for  both  sexes  are  numerous.  The  principal  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  are  of  the 
highest  order. 

At  the  head  of  the  institutions  of  learning  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State,  an  institution  established  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  and  maintained  in  part  by 
annual  appropriations.  Science  and  learning  in  their 
widest  range  are  there  taught  by  professors  eminent  in 
their  several  branches.  Second  only  to  the  University 
are  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  State,  each  having 
a corps  of  learned  professors  and  tutors. 
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The  laws  of  North  Carolina  do  not  recognize  anv  one 
religious  sect  in  preference  to  the  rest;  they  are  all  ab- 
solutely independent  of  the  control  of  the  State.  Each 
sect  is  thus  on  an  exactly  equal  footing  with  every  other. 
The  people,  however,  are  almost  entirely  Protestant  of 
various  denominations. 


STATE  DEBT. 


The  following  tables  contain  a statement  of  the  debt 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
session  in  1885 : 

Actual  debt  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest. . . $2,967,000.00 
Prospective  debt  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest  622,511.25 

$3,589,511.25 

The  item  designated  as  “prospective  debt”  represents 
bonds  not  yet  exchanged  under  the  “act  to  compromise 
the  State  debt.” 

Actual  debt  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest $2,310,000.00 

Prospective  debt,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest 
(old  bonds  now  being  renewed), 


485,000.00 

$2,795,000.00 
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This  latter  debt,  $2,795,000,  was  incurred  for  the 
construction  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  which  is  in 
great  part  owned  by  the  State.  The  income  from  the 
dividends  realized  by  the  road  is  not  only  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest,  but  leaves  a surplus  which  is  regularly 
funded  from  year  to  year,  the  aggregate  of  which  will 
extinguish  the  debt  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds.  This 
debt  does  not  now  impose,  nor  will  it  in  future  impose, 
one  cent  of  taxation  upon  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
first  amount,  $3,589,511.25,  therefore  represents  the 
entire  debt  for  which  the  property  of  the  State  is  sub- 
ject to  be  taxed. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
North  Carolina  is,  according  to  the  Auditor’s  Report  for 
1885,  $209,569,096.  But  the  valuation  of  property  in 
this  State  is  known  to  be  from  one-third  to  one-half 
below  its  real  value.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  true  value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  an  addition 
in  that  proportion  must  be  made  to  the  valuation  above 
given.  Taking,  however,  the  valuation  as  given  in  the 
Auditor’s  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that  a tax  of  seven  and 
one-half  cents  upon  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty will  pay  the  interest  upon  the  whole  State  debt. 

But  there  exists  in  fact  no  necessity  for  such  a tax, 
light  as  it  would  be.  The  act  under  which  the  debt 
was  compromised,  appropriates  certain  taxes  therein 
enumerated,  known  as  privilege  taxes,  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  act  this  appropria- 
tion is  made  a part  of  the  contract  between  the  State  and 
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the  bondholders,  and  is  therefore  inviolable.  From  this 
source  the  amount  realized  is  so  large,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  interest  is  provided  by  a tax  of  only  four  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  property  of  the  State. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  three  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  the  two  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  and  the  county  Poor  Houses  constitute 
the  public  charities  of  the  State.  The  Penitentiary, 
county  Jails  and  city  Police  Prisons  are  its  penal  insti- 
tutions. All  are  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities.  Two  of  the  asylums  for  the  insane,  one  at 
Raleigh  and  the  other  at  Morganton,  are  set  apart  for 
white  patients,  and  have  a capacity  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  inmates.  At  Goldsboro  is  situated  the 
asylum  for  the  colored  insane.  It  has  a capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  patients. 

There  is  an  institution  for  the  white  and  one  for  the 
colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  children  in  the 
State,  both  situated  at  the  Capital  and  under  the  same 
management.  The  pupils  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twenty  years  to  gain  admission,  and  are  edu- 
cated and  maintained  while  at  the  institution. 
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The  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Oxford,  is  maintained  by  the 
charity  of  the  Masons  and  other  benevolent  persons;  it 
receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  from  the  State.  The  inmates  are  clothed, 
fed  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  English  and  some  trade 
or  business. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  by  taxation  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  and  well  ordering  of  the  poor. 
A competent  person,  called  the  Overseer,  has  the  im- 
mediate management  of  the  Poor  House  in  each  county, 
and  generally  it  is  well  provided  and  appointed. 

Fhe  Penitentiary  is  located  at  the  Capital  and  is  one 
of  the  most  substantial  buildings  of  its  kind.  The 
number  of  criminals  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  State  is  small,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a large 
fraction  of  that  population  was  once  in  slavery  and  had 
to  be  educated  to  the  laws.  Of  this  number  10  per  cent, 
were  convicted  of  crimes  against  persons.  In  this  class 
all  grades  of  crime  from  murder  to  aggravated  assaults 
are  included.  The  rest  are  committed  for  crimes  against 
property.  A large  majority  of  this  class  of  convicts  are 
imprisoned  for  the  crime  of  larceny. 

The  State  Capitol,  the  Agricultural  Department 
Building,  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  and  all  the 
Buildings  of  the  Public  Institutions  are  of  a substantial 
and  commodious  character  that  reflects  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  people.  The  Capitol  is  built  of  massive 
granite,  and  the  other  buildings  of  brick  or  a combina- 
tion of  brick  and  granite. 


